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HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 


BY WILLIAM 


DEAN 


HOWELLS 


Seventh Paper 


HEROINES OF MISS FERRIER, MRS. OPIE, AND 


231 FOE, Richardson, Gold- 

i smith, Frances Burney, Maria 
Edgeworth, Jane Austen: this 
is the lineage of the English 
fiction whose ideal is reality, 
whose prototype is nature. To 
this illustrious company there are others 
worthy to be added, especially that Miss Su- 
san Edmondstone Ferrier, who wrote “ Mar- 
riage,” “Inheritance,” and “ Destiny,” and 
whom Seott praised with his habitual generos- 
ity, and grouped with Miss Edgeworth and 
Miss Austen, as having “given portraits of 
real society far superior to anything” men 
had attempted. The more voluminous Mrs. 
Amelia Opie may be named with the others 
for the effect of nature which she secondarily 
achieved in her characters when primarily 
seeking the improvement of her readers. She 
was extolled by the highest criticism in the 
first quarter of the century for qualities that 
do not now appeal from her novels, but many 
of her tales can still be read with amusement, 
and with a sense of the helpless allegiance to 
life which her hyperethecized art could not 
withhold. 





I 

I do not know what measure of favor the 
recent London and Boston editions of Miss 
Ferrier’s novels have met with; but I think 
the reader can find an uncommon pleasure in 
them if he will first thoroughly advise him- 
self that they are no such works of art as 
Jane Austen’s stories. Miss Ferrier was one 


MRS. RADCLIFFE 


who earicatured and satirized and moralized; 
and yet her fiction is largely true, with de- 
lightful instances in which it is altogether 
true. In fact, any author who aims at truth 
to his own knowledge of what is just and 
right, can hardly fail of truth in portraying 
life. His conscience governs him in his art, 
his eonscience becomes his art; and the two 
work together to an issue at once ethical and 
wsthetic. 

Nearly every character in “ Marriage,” 
which we may agree upon for the time as 
Miss Ferrier’s best story, has some touch of 
the amusing eccentricity, the lawless origi- 
nality, which afterwards in much eviller times 
developed into the excesses of Dickensosity. 
But her people are not merely eccentrics 
or originals: and one remembers them for 
their qualities as well as for their singulari- 
ties. Lady Juliana Courtland, who makes a 
runaway match with Henry Douglas, and 
who, when cast off by her father, goes with 
her lapdogs and parrots to find a home with 
her husband’s family in the Scotch High- 
lands, is only a superaccentuated expression 
of the weak, shallow, persistent selfishness of 
which the best society in all times and coun- 
tries offers abundant examples. But she is 
skilfully differenced from other examples of 
the kind, and she passes through the story 
quite visibly and tangibly. The three old- 
maid sisters of the laird of Glenfern are ec- 
centrics, without the inconsistency which dis- 
tinguishes characters; they are as infallibly 
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themselves as so many lunatics. Their de- 
voutly admired Lady MacLaughlin, with her 
medicines and all her maxims, is also a type, 
inflexibly consistent, but capable of variation 
from her rude prepotence, in favor of the 
supercilious triviality of the English earl’s 
daughter, who promptly tramples the ob- 
sequious pride of the poor ladies of Glenfern 
under her silk-shod feet. She is a true aris- 
tocrat in the unfailing assertion of her supe- 
riority, and they are true aristocrats in their 
acknowledgment of it. When her captivity 
in the abhorred Highlands comes to an end 
through the good offices of that old friend of 
her husband’s who manages Douglas’s recall 
to his regiment, and makes him an allow- 
ance, she gladly leaves one of her twin daugh- 
ters behind her with the sister-in-law who 
adopts it; and with insolent exultation be- 
fore her husband’s family, she goes back to 
the spendthrift life in London from which 
her mistaken love-marriage had exiled her. 
She is studied in bold black and white; and 
there is little shading used or needed in the 
portrayal of her growth from a selfish young 
woman of fashion into a selfish old woman of 
fashion. 

One of the prime virtues with which an 
aristocracy supplies itself at the expense of 
the lower classes is frankness; and the frank- 
ness with which Lady Juliana and all her 
noble family discover their good and bad 
traits is shown with perhaps more mastery 
than anything else in the story. Her niece, 
Lady Emily, is rather a pleasing accident of 
the patrician wilfulness, such as Thackeray 
was fond of imagining; but neither she nor 
Lady Juliana’s spoiled daughter Adelaide, 
nor her neglected daughter Mary, is the her- 
oine of “ Marriage.” That is always Lady 
Juliana herself, who grudges letting Mary 
come to her for a few months, when the girl’s 
health is failing in Scotland, as shamelessly 
as she refuses following her husband to India 
when his regiment is ordered away. She has 
never in her whole selfish life had a doubt of 
her right to the things she enjoys wasting, 
and has never had a regret except for a plea- 
sure she has missed. She grows older very 
naturally; her caprice becomes obstinacy, her 
wilfulness severity, her levity foolishness; 
she screeches, she scolds, she makes herself 
a bore and a nuisance. She is truly the in- 


carnation of the meretricious spirit, and her 
instinct is to spoil and devour, to crave and to 
grudge. 
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II 

Lady Juliana is as amusingly a warning as 
Emma Castlemain in Mrs. Opie’s “ Temper ” 
is intolerably an example. Few young wo- 
men in fiction have beén so offensively good, 
have had so few moments of passive virtue in 
which the reader could cease longing for 
their extirpation. It would be almost as hard 
to match her for the complications of her ori- 
gin and destiny. She advances through the 
story, with a cloud upon the question of her 
mother’s marriage which is lifted just in 
season to prevent her own marriage with her 
half-brother; and all this in no obscure lands 
or times, but in England and France, at such 
a recent date that she narrowly misses seeing 
the First Consul review his troops before the 
Tuileries. A foreign sojourn and an atmos- 
phere of contemporaneous history seem to be 
necessary, in the author’s view, to the devel- 
opment of a heroine who might have shown 
herself a prig, alternately sentimental and 
sarcastic, in far less formidable circum- 
stances; but it cannot be honestly said that 
the political actualities are entertainingly em- 
ployed in the story of Emma’s love-affairs. 
As far as this story is an illustration of the 
social spirit of the first decade of the century, 
it fails to convey any hint of that revolt 
which stirs in Jane Austen’s novels. In 
“Temper” there are some wicked people of 
good birth; but all the contemptible people 
are middle class or lower class. People in 
trade, or rich from trade, are invariably vul- 
gar, as they are in “ Evelina” and “ Camilla” 
and “ Cecilia,” and there is no recognition of 
snobbery, because for that time, at least, the 
author is a snob, as dear Fanny Burney was 
apparently at all times. 

The story is worth while chiefly as an in- 
stance of the prevailing literary tendency. 
It bears, in motive and object, an allegiance 
to the great school of nature which had flour- 
ished from the time of Richardson, but it re- 
fuses the simpler means by which the lessons 
of this school were enforced. It seeks its ef- 
fects by tremendous feats of invention, by 
mysterious and prodigious accidents; and in 
this it forecasts the later moods of romanti- 
cism even more than it reflects the wild 
necromancy of Mrs. Radcliffe. In fact, I find 
myself disposed, not too strangely, I hope, to 
justify that poor lady’s art, so long mocked 
and rejected, as something quite consistent 
in itself, as against the decadent naturalism 
of Mrs. Opie. 
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The heroines of Anne Radcliffe, who was 
born in 1764, may be claimed for our century, 
because their author did not die till 1823, and 
the romances, whose shades they still haunt, 
did not begin to appear until the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. Chief of those 
which still remain to touch or appall the read- 
er, are “ The House in the Forest,” publish- 
ed in 1791, and “ The Mysteries of Udolpho,” 
published in 1794; and I have lately read both 
with a surprise I am not ashamed to confess 
at their vigorous handling of incident, and 
their fertility in gloomy and goose-fleshing 
situations. I can well understand why such 
an artist as Jane Austen must contest their 
universal acceptance, but I have not the least 
doubt she enjoyed them, and privately thrill- 
ed while she laughed at them. As literature 
they are distinctly not despicable, as Wal- 
pole’s “Castle of Otranto,” which presaged 
them, distinetly is. They abound in a poetry 
which makes itself felt nearly everywhere, 


except in the verse which they also 
abound in. They witness in the author 
a true feeling for nature, especially in 


the sombre aspects, and an unquestionable 
power of logically relating the emotions of 
personality to these. Her tremendous schemes 
sometimes broke under her, and the reader is 
left to confront an anticlimax, instead of a 
veridical phantom; but all the same there is 
sublimity in the vastness of her schemes; a 
certain force in the conception of her types, 
and no slight grasp of the social facts of such 
countries as her travels had acquainted her 
with, or as she had studied from her hus- 
band’s familiarity with them. Her French- 
men and Italians are the Frenchmen and 
Italians of the prevailing Anglo-Saxon con- 
vention; but they are not therefore false, 
though they are inadequate and partial. Her 
villains are villains through and through, and 
never otherwise, and her good people always 
good, her fools always foolish, her sages al- 
ways wise. Her heroines are never unworthy 
of their high mission of being rapt away by 
miscreants and held captive til) their true 
lovers come to their relief. They have a 
gentle dignity, and a pious resignation in 
their trials, and at moments their emotions 
shape themselves in verse of indifferent qual- 
ity. In any emergency they are apt to fall 
senseless, when it would be more convenient 
for them to command themselves; their mor- 
als are at all points unassailable; and under 
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no stress will they yield to the voice of self- 
interest. Sometimes they are rather hard of 
hearing when common-sense speaks; yet they 
are by no means wanting in reason; and at 
the worst they are more probable and more 
lovable than such moralized heroines of the 
realistic decadence as Emma Castlemain. In 
“The Romance of the Forest” Adeline de 
Montalt is almost a personality, and in her 
most insubstantial moments she is pleasing or 
pathetic, as the case happens to be. She has 
to sustain the réle of a young girl ignorant 
of her parentage, who is pursued by the pas- 
sion of a profligate uncle, equally ignorant of 
her parentage, and is only fitfully and par- 
tially protected by a gentleman hiding from 
justice among the ruins of an ancient abbey 
in the heart of a gloomy forest on her uncle’s 
estates. In circumstances which would be so 
difficult in real life, she has to suffer the jea- 
lousy of her uncertain protector’s wife, and to 
forbid the suit of their son, an amiable youth 
not unworthy of the love which is won by an- 
other. But this situation is by no means im- 
possible to the heroine, even when aggravated 
by her uncle’s persecution of the excellent 
young officer to whom she gives her heart, and 
whom he manages to have sentenced to death 
for a breach of military discipline. One can- 
not be altogether surprised that she triumphs 
over her misfortunes, and is rewarded in the 
same moment by the reversal of her lover’s sen- 
tence and the verification of her noble origin. 
From the very beginning, indeed, one is 
taught to expect anything from a girl who 
is introduced to her protector, La Motte, 
under conditions of such a very extraordinary 
character as those portrayed in the opening 
chapter of the romance. In his flight from 
the King’s officers La Motte loses the road, 
and is attracted by the light from a lonely 
house on the borders of the forest. Entering 
to inquire his way, “ between the pauses of 
the wind he thought he distinguished the sobs 
and moaning of a female,” and was present- 
ly confronted by a man “ leading, or rather, 
forcibly dragging along a beautiful girl who 
appeared to be about eighteen. Her features 
were bathed in tears, and she seemed to sui- 
fer the utmost distress. The man... .ad- 
vanced towards La Motte, who had before ob- 
served other persons in the passage, and 
pointed a pistol at his breast. ‘You are 
wholly in our power,’ he cried. ‘ No assist- 
ance can reach you; if you wish to save your 
life swear that you will convey this girl 
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where I may never see her more.... Answer 
quickly; you have no time to lose.’ He.... 


hurried her towards La Motte, whom sur- 
prise kept silent. She sunk at his feet, and 
with supplicating eyes that streamed with 
tears implored him to have pity on her.... 
Her features, which were delicately beautiful, 
had gained from distress a captivating sweet- 


ness; she had 
*‘—An eye 
As when the blue sky trembles through a 
cloud 


Of purest white.’ 


A habit of gray camlet, with short slashed 
sleeves, showed but did not adorn her figure; 
it was thrown open at the bosom, upon which 
part of her hair had fallen in disorder, while 
the light veil, hastily thrown on, had in her 
confusion been suffered to fall back. ... Such 
elegance and apparent refinement, contrasted 
with the desolation of the house, and the 
savage manners of its inhabitants, seemed to 
him like a romance of imagination rather 
than an occurrence of real life.” 

It well might seem so; but the horror (the 
eighteenth-century horror) of this incident is 
better caleulated to fortify the reader against 
the events which ensue than the scenes of 
soft tranquillity which open the dark drama 
of “The Mysteries of Udolpho.” We first 
see Emily St. Aubert in the tender care of a 
dying mother and an idyllic father, who also 
dies before the story is far advanced. They 
are all people of sensibility, residing upon an 
ancestral estate in Gascony, surrounded by an 
operatic peasantry, who “in this gay climate 
were often seen on an evening, when the day’s 
labor was done, dancing in groups on the mar- 
gin of the river.... Under the ample shade 
of a spreading palm-tree. .. .St. Aubert loved 
to read and converse with Madam St. Aubert, 
or to play with his children, resigning himself 
to the influence of those sweet affections 
which are ever attendant on simplicity and 
nature.... In person Emily resembled her 
mother, having the same elegant symmetry of 
form, the same delicacy of features, and the 
same blue eyes, full of tender sweetness... . 
St. Aubert cultivated her understanding with 
the most scrupulous care. He gave her a gen- 
eral view of the sciences, and an exact ac- 
quaintance with every part of elegant litera- 
ture. He taught her Latin and English, 
chiefly that she might understand the sub- 
limity of their best poets.” 
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When deprived untimely of these tender 
parents, at once so academically and so pas- 
torally pleasing, Emily becomes the ward of a 
worldly and vulgarly ambitious sister of he: 
father, and goes to live with her at Toulouse. 
Here she meets again the young Valancourt 
whom she has already met on a journey with 
her father and given her heart. Her aunt is 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the match, and the 
lovers are about to be united, when the aunt 
marries an Italian, much younger than her- 
self, and at the bidding of her husband, the 
lurid Count Montoni, breaks off Emily’s mar- 
riage. Montoni wishes to get possession of 
the niece’s property as well as the aunt’s; he 
travels suddenly into Italy with them, and 
after a sojourn amidst the pleasant corrup- 
tions of Venice, he carries them off to his 
castle of Udolpho in the Apennines, where 
the mysteries which give name to the story 
develop themselves, and Emily remains the 
prey of terror until Valancourt duly appears 
and effects her rescue. 

The mysteries when you come to them are 
never quite so blood-curdling as they promise 
while you are working up to them; but it 
cannot be denied that Mrs. Radcliffe was mis- 
tress of the art of suspense in her effects. She 
knew how to paint a lonely landscape, and 
how to suggest the solitude and gloomy ma- 
jesty of a fortress in the mountain forests. 
She understood how to touch the nerves, to 
blanch the cheek, to bid the hair rise and the 
pulse falter. In a fashion she could make the 
types she used do the office of characters; she 
almost persuades you that Montoni lives, and 
quite that his wife does. If she is not so con- 
vineing in the case of Emily, still with a 
youthful reader on her side she has little trou- 
ble in enlisting all the necessary sympathy, 
all the needed hopes and fears in her behalf. 
Who, indeed, can withhold an appropriate 
shudder, when in that vast silent chamber 
where the girl is put to sleep, away from all 
the other inhabitants of the castle, she hears 
the sliding of the rusty bolts on the outside of 
her door, which has no fastening within? 
Whose back can resist the coid chills that the 
midnight music of the unseen lute, moving 
mystically about the halls and corridors of the 
castle, invites to run down it? What heart is 
proof against the supreme terrors of the veiled 
picture ¢ 

“Emily passed on till she came to a 
chamber hung with pictures, and took the 
light to examine that of a soldier... .resem- 
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“IN PERSON EMILY RESEMBLED HER MOTHER.” 
In **The Mysteries of Udelpho.” Drawn by Louis Logs. 


bling Montoni. She shuddered and turned 
from it; passing the light over several 
other pictures, she came to one concealed by 
a veil of black silk. The singularity of the 
circumstance struck her and she stopped be- 


fore it, wishing to remove the veil, and ex- 
amine what could be thus carefully concealed, 
but somewhat wanting courage. ‘ Holy Vir- 
gin! What can this mean? exclaimed An- 
nette. ‘This is surely the picture they told 


a 








me of at Venice.’ Emily, turning round, saw 
Annette’s countenance grow pale. ‘ And 
what have you heard of this picture to terrify 
you so, my good girl? said she. ‘ Nothing, 
ma’amselle; I have heard nothing; only I 
have heard there is something very dreadful 
belonging to it.” It is not strange that 
those hints, and that tragical story of a for- 
mer lady of the castle, who suddenly vanished 
and was never heard of more, should fix them- 
selves in Emily’s fancy, or that the next day, 
when exploring the castle near her room, she 
should think of the veiled picture, and “ re- 
solve to examine it. As she passed through 
the chambers that led to this, she found her- 
self somewhat agitated; its connection with 
the late lady of the castle, together with the 
circumstance of the veil, throwing a mystery 
over the object that excited a faint degree 
of terror. But a terror of this nature, as it 
occupies and expands the mind, and elevates 
it to high expectation, is purely sublime, and 
leads us, by a kind of fascination, to seek 
even the object from which we appear to 
shrink. Emily passed on with faltering steps. 
and having paused a moment at the door be- 
fore she attempted to open it, she then hastily 
entered the chamber, and went towards the 
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picture, which appeared to be enclosed in a 
frame of uncommon size, that hung in a 
dark part of the room. She paused again, 
and then with a timid hand lifted the veil, 
but instantly let it fall—perceiving that what 
it had concealed was no picture; and before 
she could leave the chamber dropped sense- 
less upon the floor.” 

What was behind the veil? 

In a famous conversation between Catha- 
rine Morland and Isabella Thorp in “ North- 
anger Abbey,” Catharine says she has been 
reading “ Udolpho” ever since she woke and 
has “got to the black veil.” “ Are you, in- 
deed?” cries Isabella. “ Oh, I would not tell 
you what is behind the black veil for the 
world! Are you not wild to know?” “Oh yes, 
quite; what can it be? _But do not tell me; 
I would not be told on any account. I know 
it must be a skeleton; I am sure it is Lauren- 
tina’s skeleton.” 

This conjecture of Catharine’s is so much 
more effective than the fact that I prefer to 
leave it; but if any reader is impatient of it, 
he may satisfy his curiosity by turning to the 
last chapters of the romance, where all the 
“ Mysteries of Udolpho” are conscientiously 
explained. 





IMMORTAL 


BY MARGARET 


E. SANGSTER 


Once we have loved we never lose. 
That is not love which can forget, 
Through loss and loneliness and grief 

This gem is as its coronet, 
That true love never can forget. 


That is not faith which drops its hold. 
Once we have trusted, in our clasp 
Forever lies life’s changeless gold, 
Nor withers in our loosened grasp; 
True faith through all time keeps its clasp. 

















THE PARIS EXPOSITION UP TO DATE 


BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 


With ILLUSTRATIONS BY VOGEL 


NE day this Paris Exposition 
lying at my door ceased for me 
to be a great heterogeneous 
bazar created by the amuse- 
ments of the peoples, and be- 
came a great open history, liv- 
ing and speaking, the greatest the world has 
ever known. And it became also a great store- 
house of ideas; in which was reflected every 
idea that had traversed the human brain for 
nineteen hundred years and more. And it 
was, moreover, a great prophet and a great 
seer, because it mirrored all the searchings and 
questionings of humanity to discover whence 
it came and whither it was going, and all it 
knew of the eternal mystery of its surround- 
ings. 

That day the Exposition dawned upon me 
as a great marvel and delight. Only two or 
three things in my life have ever given me 
vast impressions of the peoples taken collec- 
tively on this round world of ours. One was a 
page in a book, “ The Story of an African 
Farm,” where “she loved to shut her eyes 
and imagine ” all sorts and conditions of men, 
the Parsee, the Buddhist, the priest telling his 
beads. I cannot remember it in detail; it was 
a glimpse with a strikingly broad horizon, and 
I never forget it. Now I step on my balcony, 
and through the narrow vista made by the 
two sides of the street, over the roofs of “ Old 
Paris ” my eye falls upon the strange Orient- 
al landscape of domes and mosques and mina- 
rets which has replaced my usual boundary 
line of undulating green hills. And it is al- 
ways with fresh wonder that it flashes in 
upon me that all the peoples are here in minia- 
ture, that here all the nations of the earth 
have come together, and that this represents 
the sum of the effort and will-power of each. 
The Exposition could not be other than it is, 
because it is inevitable, as inevitable as the 
peoples themselves. No one part of it can be 
taken as an isolated fact. The man of the 
past helps to explain the man of the present. 
All the agencies engaged in every field of 
human activity are seen here side by side. It 





is in reality what it pretends to be, a syn- 
thesis of our civilization. 

“*Seratch a Russian and you will find the 
Tartar,’ and go below the surface of the civil- 
ized man and you will always find the primi- 
tive man,” said Professor Geddes the other 
day in a lecture at the Paris International 
Assembly, 

“Men in the beginning were all divided 
into hunters, rovers, fishers, miners, foresters, 
and peasants, and they have never got away 
from those six great classes. You can see 
this from their towns. Take Philadelphia, for 
instance. It was laid out by William Penn, 
whose underlying idea was that of the ancient 
Romans, first found in the old peasant idea 
in the Bible, of making the town like the 
ploughed field. Philadelphia is rectangular. 
Boston, on the other hand, was cepied from 
an old English port, and an old English port 
is nothing but a fishing town laid out by men 
of the sea, who have never known how to ex- 
ploit the land. So it straggles all over the 
place.” 

This is the point of view of the biologist 
for looking at the Exhibition, to search always 
the primitive man. It is a delight to go with 
him afterwards to the Siberian Pavilion in 
the Trocadéro Gardens, for instance, a bar- 
barous-looking Byzantine palace, eovered 
with sculpture and mosaics, and surmounted 
by pyramidal roofs strangely painted in blue, 
yellow, and green, from which mount spires 
terminated by golden eagles with double 
heads. Inside there is a living and speaking 
Exposition of primitive man. The groups of 
figures from the Caucasus, in their robes of 
skins, are the patriarchs of the times of the 
tribes of Israel. All the wealth displayed in 
the glass cases is in jewels, embroideries— 
portable valuables. The whole seems to you 
to be very much such a fair as man might 
have made if he had held one in the tower of 
Babel. 

It is the delight of the biologist because he 
finds there in perfection his different classes 
of primitive men. 
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While speaking of Russia, let me say in 
passing that the crowd gathers round the map 
of France in marbles and precious stones in 
another building. It is curious but unin- 
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teresting, this splendid gift of the Russian 
Emperor to France. The marbles represent- 
ing the departments seem dull and inharmon- 
ious, put together withouf any reference to 


the laws of tone. The 
diamonds, rubies, emer- 
alds, and the rest marking 
the principal cities are 
nothing but bits of glass. 
A revelation in Russia, 
however, is the exposi- 
tion of her schools, of the 
1000 industrial schools of 
the empire; and the splen- 
did showing of her tech- 
nical and _ agricultural 
schools, all giving proof of 
the latest modern methods. 
If you will think for a 
moment what it means to 
have the educational ad- 
vantages of every coun- 
try in the world spread out 
side by side so that he who 
runs may read, and that 
this is only one tiny point 
in the mass of facts, you 
will realize that this great 
Fair gives one the ver- 
tigo. 

While the biologist is 
searching in it his eternal 
miner, fisher, and so on, 
the political economist, who 
has also laid down his ac- 
customed tasks and cross- 
ed the ocean to study this 
great object-lesson, is seek- 
ing a revelation of man 
from his point of view. 
Primitive man, a profes- 
sor of economics said a 
few days ago, at the In- 
ternational Assembly, in 
his general survey of the 
Exposition, in the begin- 
ning had only four wants 
—food, fuel, clothing, 
and shelter, and _ the 
great elementary want was 
food. This remains the 
great primeval human 
need. One-half of the in- 
comes in the world in the 
average family is spent 
on food. In America 
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the proportion is still larger—sixty per cent. 
rather than fifty. As men became more coim- 
plicated, with civilization, more differenti- 
ated, there sprung up the need for great- 
er and greater variety in food, and this 
it is which explains the immense palaces 
in the Exposition devoted to what is called 
“alimentation.” From what other stand- 
point can you get up any interest in these 
immense facades, acres of canned fruits, of 
cereals, of pickles, of breads, cabbages, and 
cheeses,or even in the American “corn-kitch- 
en,” where a delightful old colored mammy in 
a bandanna turban and neckerchief turns 
corn-meal griddle cakes before the public by 
the side of a French chef making corn-meal 
blane-mange, while two smart colored girls 
chattering indiscriminately French and Eng- 
lish serve these dainties, and a dozen others, 
at the buffet without money and without 
price. There is a certain charm and pict- 
uresqueness in this last, nevertheless, and 
these cast their halo over many other ex- 
hibits of that alimentation which means not 
only food, but drink. Here is a whole retro- 
spective museum devoted to it. It evokes 
ripe vineyards, the public place of an old 
French or German village on a day of vint- 
age, faithfully revived, with peasants in 
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A CORNER OF DUTCH INDIA. 


costume, or the rustic wine-press of a day 
long gone by, set up in an exact revival of a 
spot in old France, or an old brewery, or 
confectioner’s shop, or bakery. And what 
endless industries and even arts have sprung 
up through the ages only in response to that 
prayer, “ Give us this day our daily bread!” 

Two great forces have been the impelling 
powers towards making man such as he ap- 
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IN OLD PARIS. 


pears to us in this Ex- 
position—religion and eco- 
nomics; by which last 
we mean particularly the 
pursuit of wealth, in its 
broader sense, looking at 
wealth as consisting of all 
things which will satisfy 
wants. The desire for dis- 
tinction and the assertion 
of individuality, those two 
mighty powers in human 
nature, led men to an end- 
less development of the va- 
rious methods of accumu- 
lating wealth, and now his 
forms of activity may be 
divided into seven great 
classes—industry, science, 
education, recreation, phi- 
lanthropy, war, art. From 
his elementary wants 
grew up, little by little. a 
want of excellence for its 
own sake. Thus, in one 
sense of the word, art was 
born. 

I love the Exposition in 
all its phases, but always 
as representing ideas, and 
I can think of nothing 
more fascinating than, taking 
these great classes as a starting- 
point, to wander from country to 
country, from pavilion to pavil- 
ion, getting a bit here, a glimpse 
there, into the great fabric I am 
building up of knowlédge of our 
common humanity. Yesterday I 
spent an hour in the pavilion call- 
ed “The Congress of the Na- 
tions,” where is exposed every- 
thing pertaining to philanthropy 
and social economy. Here is 
what the nations are doing for 
their poor. Here are the world’s 
model tenement-houses, its plans 
for model work-shops, for the 
mental and moral development of 
working men and women; here 
are thousands of suggestions, 
records, propositions for improv- 
ing the condition of everybody on 
the face of the earth; here will 
Be held 127 congresses, and here 
meets the great “Paris Inter- 
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national Assembly.” In every field of human 
activity, its members say, the individuals and 
agencies engaged are felt to be working more 
and more in harmony, helping in the develop- 
ment of a common civilization, and each ad- 
vance, whatever its place of origin, speedily 
oversteps local and national boundaries. To 
help this international movement is the object 
for which this great 
school has been form- 
ed. Its committee of 
150 members contains 
many of the most il- 
lustrious names in 
the world—Prince 
Roland Bonaparte, 
that great patron of 
Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, Lord Lis- 
ter, Hon. James 
Brice, Sir John Mur- 
ray, Lavisse, Maspero, 
Milne-Edwards, Jules 
Claretie, President 
Harper of Chicago, 
Professor Murray of 
Columbia, Mr. Robert 
Erskine Ely of Har- 
vard, Professor Davis. 
Art; mining; engi- 
neering; applied sci- 
ences; maritime af- 
fairs; mathematical, 
physical, and chemi- 
cal sciences; natural 
science; agriculture 
and forestry; medi- 
cine and hygiene; an- 
thropology, archzolo- 
gy, and history; edu- 
cation, technical, so- 
cial, and commercial ; 
geographical and co- 
lonial questions; in- 
dustry and commerce; 
property and finance; 
literature and the 
press; labor and co- 
operation; women’s work and institutions, and 
women’s rights; philanthropy and peace— 
will all be discussed there, each by a special- 
ist eminent in his special line, between June 
and the 6th of October. From July 18 to 
July 23 is the time devoted to women’s work 
and institutions; from September 5 to Sep- 
tember 8 to women’s rights. Spread about 
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everywhere on all sides are stupendous ob- 
ject-lessons on every subject, so that you may 
get one vast impression of all that the entire 
world knows on any subject that may arouse 
your enthusiasm. ; 

Each step in the Exposition is entertain- 
ing because it either delights your eye or 
your artistic sense, or gives you food for re- 


flection. In the cen- 
tennial exhibition 
near the Invalides 


I know of nothing 
that pleased me more 
than to come upon a 


retrospective view 
df the world’s toys 
and playthings, be- 


ginning with the dolls 
found in the tombs of 
the early Christians; 
Byzantine dolls with 
embroidered frocks 
and real hair. Vari- 
ety in toys, it seems, 
is a modern inven- 
tion. We find all 
through the ages 
pretty much the same 
thing—tin soldiers (a 
box dated 1789), 
checkers, dominoes, 
battledoor and shut- 
tlecock, and so on; 
but only in the last 
forty or fifty years 
has come that im- 
mense flowering of 
charming playthings 
which has taxed all 
the resources of hu- 
man ingenuity. 

One place in this 
great Fair fills your 
heart and satisfies it, 
and lures you back to 
it again and again till 
you wonder how you 
are ever going to live 
without it, and that is the Petit Palais, the 
Little Palace, of fine arts. It stands upon 
the most stately and beautiful spot in the 
Exposition. Paris, as every one knows, is 
cut into two halves by the gleaming silver of 
her river, which from the Place de la Con- 
corde to the Place de l’Alma flows straight, 
with the Elysian Fields lying parallel to it, 
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the width of two or three blocks away. The 
new Avenue and Bridge Alexandre III. have 
been thrown across this expanse of fields and 
river like the perpendicular bar of a Maltese 
The two white marble palaces of art 
face each other on the right bank. On the 
left a vista on each side of towers, turrets, 
and spires ends in the dome of Les Invalides. 

The Little Palace is the special wonder of 
this time, because all the most precious 
things of all the art treasures of France have 
been united in it in such a way that scattered 
pieces have been brought together, thus ex- 
plaining each other. All the objects are ar- 
ranged according to the epochs at which they 
appeared in the world, so that we can follow 
step by step the progress of fine art in gold 
and ivory; in bronze and iron; in 
teries, porcelains, and faiences; in wood- 
carving; in tissues, tapestries, and embroid- 
eries; in leather,glass,and mosaics; in jewels, 
illuminated missals,and painting—from their 
beginnings as incomparable works of art, for 
none but the most beautiful specimens are 
preserved through their apogee and decline. 

There is no retrospective exhibition of 
French seulpture in the Exposition, but it is 
replaced by the ivories, which we see in the 
fifteenth century were as beautiful in line and 
texture and as elevated in thought as any- 
thing ever done in marble. Look at these two 
little ivory statuettes standing under glass 
apart, for instance, “ The Angel Gabriel and 
the Virgin Mary.” Never have these two 
figures been seen together before, for they 
belong to entirely different collections, widely 
separated. How the gestures and the lines 
of the figures explain each other! How simple 
and yet how exquisite is the modelling, in the 
delicate and yet infinitely subtle beauty of the 
ivory! In the eighteenth century we see that 
ivory was no longer used for high art. We 
find dainty trifles and charming figures exe- 
cuted in it, but all of a character extremely in- 
ferior to what went before. 

Here are specimens of old Gallo-Roman and 
Merovingian jewels which show us that the 
workers of to-day have learned nothing new. 
Here the ewers and candlesticks, the 
water-cans and pitchers, of another day; a 
bronze warrior solidly planted on a curiously 
foreshortened but splendidly lifelike 


cToss. 


pot- 


are 


steed 


in bronze, once used as a hot-water can; a 
statuesque figure in the same metal holding 
its two graceful arms aloft for the support of 
candles. 


Here is the bronze Venus of Cham- 
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béry, and the bronze Apollo of the Museum 
of Troyes. 

The twelfth century was the age of iron, 
and we find what is perhaps the most remark- 
able piece of wrought iron in existence, the 
foot of the candelabra at Reims, full of a 
savage and barbarous force that is beautiful 
because of its intensity. 

Nothing could be more wonderful than the 
enamels, in the purity and yet intensity of 
their opaque blues, greens, and subtle golds. 
Every piece of the tapestry with which the 
walls are hung is a priceless gem, but the 
most wonderful of all is the bit from the 
Cathedral of Sens, which is placed among the 
hundred chefs-d’oeuvre of the world. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century 
we find the famous clock by Faleconnet, the 
most beautiful clock in the world, for which 
M. de Camondo, its owner, has just refused a 
million and a quarter of frances, rather than 
defraud the Louvre of this bit of its inherit- 
ance, which he has left to it by will. It rep- 
resents the Three Graces. 

In potteries we begin with the Gallo-Roman, 
which we find as pure in form as harmonious 
in design, and from the thirteenth to the 
fourteenth centuries find the most captivating 
collection of specimens that has ever been 
brought together, some of them famous in the 
entire world of collectors. The church vest- 
ments begin with the time when France had 
no stuffs and all the sacerdotal robes were 
Persian. Many of the most beautiful trea- 
sures of the palace are among the reliquaries 
and sacred vessels of the churches. Not the 
least interesting part of the palace are the 
sections devoted to revivals 6f epochs in 
furniture. Nothing anywhere is ranged in 
stiff lines, as in a museum. The clear silvery 
French light from outside falls through the 
deep Louis XVI. windows upon one charm- 
ing harmony after another. The Louis XVI. 
pieces are grouped against a background of 
pastel blue hung with Natheis, Fragonards, 
and Bouchers. The most remarkable epoch 
is that of Louis XIV., where we find a whole 
corner arranged with some of the most un- 
usual pieces of furniture remaining of that 
period, arranged against a background of 
Louis XIV. tapestry. The whole is pompous, 
sumptuous, and splendid, and all these speci- 
mens speak of a time when a man gave his 
lifetime often to making one piece of furni- 
ture, and put as much thought and purpose 
into it as another to building a house. 
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<3 O you want to know where Ar- 
21 cadia is, real Arcadia with the 
archaic simplicity that civil- 
ization destroys and _ then 
longs for? Where both time 
and tide wait, or at least de- 
ceive one into thinking that they wait,for any 
one who doesn’t want to hurry? There is 
such a place; on the inlet near the mouth of 








day, to-morrow will be just as long, perhaps 
even a little longer. Where the street is si- 
lent and deserted all day, and everybody goes 
to bed before eight o’clock at night, leaving 
the giddy world that sits up around the post- 
office until nine to get home as it ean. And 
all this drowsy, bygone serenity just forty 
minutes from the Forty-second Street depot 
—at Cos Cob, Connecticut. 
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the river where the tide of the ocean and the 
tide of existence are just far enough removed 
from the open sea to have change without 
turmoil and motion without haste. Where 
you can sit and read and work and loll in the 
serene knowledge that if you don’t finish to- 





THE TIDE GATE. 


Alas! already this pleasant spot has come 
so near to having that “ reputation ” which 
is the fate and often fatality of all pleasant 
things, that it seems treasonable to reveal its 
whereabouts; treasonable to those who make 
it what it is, and to those who discovered it. 
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Cos Cob was found by accident both times 
in its history. First by Captain Bush, who 
sailed along the Sound two hundred and fifty 
years ago, put into the river to escape a 
storm, turned by mistake into the inlet, land- 
ed, and built him a house. Next, by an artist 
in search of a refuge from the sea of common- 
placeness for his summer class. He found it 
in Captain Bush’s house opposite the old tide- 
mill, and though not quite as old, the art 
school is as definitely settled around the an- 
cient house as are its own great chimneys. 

Here the summer class has flourished and 
grown for several years. The pupils come for 
a week, a month, the season; or six months, 





THE 


as fortune allows; and painters are not the 
only students to come for “ material.” That 
which has brought the artist brings his bro- 
ther craftsmen, who return instinctively year 
after year, for once a Cos-Cobber, always a 
Cos-Cobber. An author, an editor, a mu- 
sician, with a few of those who have the gen- 
ius for appreciation rather than creation, 
come out to the Inn as soon as “the danger 
from frost is over.” For Arcadia in winter, 
it must be confessed, is Arcadia overdone. 
Then the native Cos-Cobber retires even 
further into seclusion, and the weather has it 
all its own way—which it takes with a ven- 
geance. 

The first mild days of March and April 
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bring out the “ ship-yard set,” in their famil- 
iar attire, like some ancient and punctual 
beach flower; each old crony in his special 
and characteristic cap or jacket; knobby, 
lumpy, lank, or perky, as the man may be. 
At about the same time homesick ones of the 
exiled colony run out from town for a day to 
get a breath of sea air, and by June the 
work of enjoying life is once more firmly es- 
tablished, with the students deep in their 
work; as one of the old sea-dogs said, “ It’s 
art in the morning, art in the evening, and 
art by the light of the moon.” 

Criticism, by-the-way, is one thing that the 
students are sure of getting; free, frank, un- 








OLD TIDE-MILL AND POND AT COS COB. 


prejudiced criticism—full measure pressed 
down and running over. The sort of criti- 
cism that makes one blink a bit—just as a 
shower of sea spray might, or a glare of sun- 
shine; honest and helpful, perhaps, but to 
make one dodge a bit at times. 

“That there young feller’s bin a-paintin’ 
here nigh on to five year, en I jest p’inted out 
tc him thet his spars look more like smoke- 
stacks ’n’ anything else,” sniffed Captain 
N , contemptuously, as he joined the ship- 
yard company and jerked a horny thumb tow- 
ards the bridge, where a medal man from the 
schools was trying to get the effect of the sun- 
lit harbor and shipping—an effect so simple 
that it eludes him. 
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“The Jap down there does some pretty 
fair things, Lut he never puts in half what 
there is on to the schooner. I showed him 
yest’day that his halyards were clean out o’ 
plumb, an’ he ’ain’t never oncet put in the 
name o’ the boat, though it’s es plain es the 
nose on your face.” This from old “ Scrub” 
Broome with a wicked wink at an ancient 
ship-builder whose nose is his weak point be- 
cause of its ruddy strength. 

“ The way they go to work shows they ’ain’t 
got a clear notion of what they’re after,” says 
the ship-builder, ignoring this personal thrust. 
“They keep a-touchin’ up the hull blame 
thing ‘stid o’ gittin’ one side finished up clean 
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in often at the steam-launch shop, which has 
just been started in bold rivalry to the digni- 
fied old carpenter shop, to keep an eye on the 
art students painting “everything purple en 
yaller,” and to lounge carelessly into the fore- 
ground so that perhaps they may be fortunate 
to come into the picture too—this is their 
satisfying occupation through all the pleasant 
weather. 

Subjects abound everywhere; no man need 
lack a “motive.” Along the sunny street 
with its queer, water-side steep-roofed houses; 
across the bridge looking toward the pond 
with its circle of ancient gardens, its squad 
of white ducks—a brilliant quiver of life in 
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THE 
afore tacklin’ the other. There was a artist 
here oncet. He’s dead now. He knew how 
to paint, I tell ye. He used ter finish up one 
spot afore he begun another, en you could 
see every brace en belayin’-pin on to the boat 
he was a-paintin’. He never had no blue nor 
yeller sails, neither.” 

The ship-yard is the court of assizes for the 
street, perhaps because the ship-builder’s 
work is so severely true and exact. No com- 
promise finds a hiding-place there. No 
amount of paint can cover up bad drawing. 
The ship-yard loungers, whose busy days have 
gone by, now make it a matter of conscience 
to oversee other men at work. To watch the 
*prentice hands at the boat-mending, to look 
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BRIDGE—A FAVORITE 
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the widening blue ripples; across the river to 
the sloping fields and hedge-rows spread like a 
Diirer landscape from sea to clouds; down the 
still bay where the flood-tide lies gray and 
smooth in sleepy heat, and the drawbridge 
creaks open for a full-laden barge; up in the 
cedar-lot behind the Inn, where trees older 
than memory make a pungent smell, and a 
cool gloom of shade over the deep pool of the 
spring; there is more than enough to paint. 
And some of the painters have given up 
choosing. They say that they don’t care to 
go out of the back yard at all. They have 
chosen their limitation wisely. The back 
yard is suggestive and attractive enough to 
keep any one, with its steep slope, its poppy- 
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beds, its lilac-hedge, its vision under wide 
boughs of the shining bay, and its glimpses of 
the more public life of the street where the 
heuseholders come to the pump in the square 
and linger as the post-office keeper sorting the 
mail ealls off the addresses on the letters, 
commenting thereon in tones audible across 
the open. 

Yes, the street is almost too full and dis- 
tracting for those who like a quiet country 
life. The one hack in the town goes through 
it twice a day to the train, sailor-men and re- 
tired “captains” roll past now and then, 
stopping long enough to step between a stu- 
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dent and his canvas with a scornful “humph,” 
before they shift their quids and roll on, and 
sometimes a lost stranger from the “ main- 
travelled” road hurries through, wondering 
what deserted hamlet he has stumbled into, 
whether any one really lives in the little 
white houses that sleep in the long rays of 
afternoon sunshine, and have nothing but si- 
lent reserve for those who have not been call- 
ed to join the elect; unwitting mortals who 
rush away wearily to dismal, dyspeptic “ villas- 
by-the-sea,” never knowing that they have 
passed the green door in the garden wall that 
separates the rude world from Arcadia! 





VIEW OF THE SOUND FROM COS COB. 
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THE COMPOSITE COLLEGE GIRL OF 1900. 


Being a composite photograph of the 177 girls in the graduating class of the Girls’ Normal 
School in Philadelphia. Made by H. B. Hansbury. 











1 HIS year closed the first quar- 
ter-century of Smith College, 
and the Commencement which 
marked it was like a delight- 
ful family party on a gigan- 
tic seale. President McKin- 
ley’s visit last Jume was a pleasant experi- 
ence, but it brought so much of the outside 
world into the Commencement season that 
even the graduating class felt second in im- 
portance. This year, in contrast, the college 
was particularly at home to itself and to its 
six hundred alumnz, who had come together 
from the four corners of the earth to renew 
old friendships, and to become acquainted 
with the alma mater of 1900. Almost every 
class was represented among,ythe alumnz, and 
from the stories and reminiscences of the old- 
est graduates the youngest gained a more 
vivid impression of the college of the past 
than any figures and statistics could have 
given them or college traditions convey. 











AMATEUR STARS AT SMITH COLLEGE 


BY ALICE KATHARINE FALLOWS 


LEADING CHARACTERS IN THE SENIOR PLAY 
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AT SMITH COLLEGE. 


They realized how, even in the most trifling 
matters, ideas had changed outside of college 
and in, when an alumna of the first class 
pointed, with a smile, to three or four under- 
graduates in golf skirts, hurrying across the 
campus to wind the laurel chain for the Ivy 
procession, or to do some of the other drudg- 
ery attendant upon Commencement, and told 
how twenty-five years ago the college had a 
teacher of manners, who berated a girl for be- 
ing unmaidenly because she asked to have 
her gray-haired father see the college per- 
form its gymnastic exercises in just such 
skirts. Even for 1875, this teacher of man- 
ners held rather extreme views, although 
short skirts outside of a gymnasium would 
not have been tolerated. She was an ephem- 
eral institution, and she soon departed, to the 
relief of the whole college, leaving Smith 
girls thenceforth to learn gentle behavior by 
example rather than precept. 

The propriety of a short skirt for almost 




























AMATEUR STARS 
any occasion except a formal call or an after- 
noon tea, is the least of the differences thrust 
upon the graduate whose Freshman memories 
are coincident with the opening of the col- 
lege in 1875. Her map of the campus at that 
time showed three buildings—the president’s 
house, College Hall, and the Dewey House. 
With eleven other young women she made up 
the whole of the college. When the twelve 
with their utmost efforts to occupy space fill- 
ed only half a row of seats in the great empty 
chapel, and remembered that they were Smith 
College, they felt that some way it was their 
duty to perform an impossible problem in 
human arithmetic to be worthy their name. 
If the graduate of the class of ’79 had no 
previous preparation, a dip into the college 
of June, 1900, was rather an overwhelming 
The campus itself now con- 
tains eighteen buildings, and still others be- 
longing to the college stretching up Elm 
Street and down Bedford Terrace, make even 
the alumna of a later date feel that she would 
be grateful for the services of a college Bae- 
deker. The population of Smith has in- 
creased from twelve to twelve hundred, and 


experience. 
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* SEBASTIAN.” 


“ ANTONIO ” 
(Miss Dean and Miss Rovere.) 
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to a graduate of the early years it seems as 
if life among so many girls must be perpet- 
ually like a feminine performance of a na- 
tional holiday. At first she feels herself a 
stranger in a strange land. But before she 
has spent many days in the new college she 
finds it at heart the same as ever, with the 
ideals she remembers so well, adapted and 
modified only as they must be, to meet the 
needs of a hundredfold edition of the Smith 
she knew. 

Whatever the changes, the time-honored 
succession of Commencement events remains 
the same, giving the alumnz a pleasant sense 
of knowing what is coming next, although 
the different events as spectacles have been 
growing more and more beautiful while the 
college has been increasing in numbers. The 
evolution of the Senior play has been particu- 
larly fortunate. When the curtain rises on a 
Shakspere comedy strangers marvel, and even 
those who know the possibilities of college 
girls are impressed anew with the fact that 
a professional company need not be ashamed 
of the stage setting, nor an artist of the cos- 
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THE CLASS MARCH 


Some of the alumne in the audience 
this year remembered when plays were given 
with no seenery at all, and they could not re- 
frain from a smile when they recalled the 
secant cambric skirt, reaching to the ankles 
of the girls who were taking men’s parts, and 
the utter hopelessness of looking masculine 
in it, even with the saving clause of a coat, 
a high hat, and a big cane. 
In those days the girls said 
their lines as they pleased. 
Now the Seniors have Miss 
Peck, the head of the elo- 
cution department, to help 
them, and Mr. Young from 
New York. They learn 
about the play from all 
until by the time 
Commencement comes they 
feel as if they had had a 
course in literature, criti- 
cism, gymnastics, and dra- 
matic expression combined. 
The result of so much work 
cannot help but be an inter- 
esting production. For the 
last five or six years the 
Seniors have confined them- 
selves to Shakspere’s plays, 


tumes. 


sides, 


“ MALVOLIO” (MISS HARTSUFF) 


ON IVY DAY. 


which, on the whole, seem better adapted for 
their use than any others. 
Night’s Dream,” “Much Ado About No- 
thing,” “As You Like It,” and “ Mer- 
chant of Venice” have all been tried. The 
class of ’99 presented “Winter’s Tale,” 
the Seniors this year, “ Twelfth Night.” It 
was not the “ Twelfth Night” one sees on the 


“ Midsummer- 


AND THE QUARTETTE. 
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stage, a play obviously inappropriate for a 
class of girls to act, but a Smith adaptation 
of it, which reduced the five acts of the au- 
thor to four, and either cut out the drinking 
scenes entirely, or made them harmless by de- 


priving them of glass and bottle. With these 
limitations, Sir Toby, of course, could not be 
quite himself, but as Miss Cornelia Gould 
presented the character, it was delightfully 
humorous without a touch of vulgarity. The 
other comedy parts were also well taken; Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek seconded Sir Toby admir- 
ably; Feste, the clown, sang very prettily; 
Maria was altogether saucy and fascinating; 
and Malvolio, with his pompous airs and bom- 
bastic speeches, played butt for the jokes of 
the fun-loving quartette with an excellent un- 
derstanding of the part. 

The Seniors honored with places in the play 
were: 


ORSINO, DUKE OF ILLYRIA...... Emogene Mahony 
SEBASTIAN, BROTHER TO 
Bessie Storrs Rogers 
ANTONIO, A SEA CAPTAIN, FRIEND TO SEBAS- 
TIAN ........+Mary Louise Deane 
A Sea CAPTAIN, FRIEND TO VIOLA......... 
Clara Denison Loomis 
ra wit dame Ethel Norcross Fish 
.....Madeleine Zabriskie Doty 
GENTLEMEN ATTENDING THE DUKE. 
Sir Topsy Betcu, UNCLE oF OLIVIA........ 
Cornelia Brownell Gould 


VALENTINE 
CURIO. 


AT 
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Srp ANDREW AGUECHEEK............-6---- 
Bertha Wendell Groesbeck 

MALVOLIO, STEWARD TO OLIVIA............. 
Mabel Winifred Hartsuff 


a SR Pen A a es oe Eva Cornelia Foster 
Peete, A CLOWN. .....:.. Harriet Mumford Ross 
SERVANTS TO OLIVIA. 

Eo a ely CLE eG sy ae Annie Louise Torrey 
SE ee ree ead. Bo Fanny Scott 
SECOND OFFICER..........Marie Emelie M. Jones 
OFFICERS............Mabel Carver, Helen Ward 
ROWE a cian Wily + 04 6 Jas > 0 ain 0 cate en Alma Hoegh 


| aS a eA mare F Eliza Jane Goodsell 
Maria, OLIVIA’s WoMAN....Helen Mary Janney 
MOBS. 

Lorps.—Carolyn Weston, Mary Wilder, Kath- 
erine Brigham, Mildred Morse. 

Lapies.—Helen Coolidge, Laura Shedd, Anna 
Ramsay, Grace Russell, Bertha Smith, Margaret 
Lymawf. 

SarLors.—Phebe Persons, Lucy Lord, Edith 
Pope, Virginia Mellen, Margaret Vanderbilt. 

PaGces.—Frances Lynch, Julia Greene. 

MINSTRELS.—Edith Emerson, Beatrice Pickett, 
Marguerite Monfort, Julia Fay, Mary Lord, Ma- 
bel Wheeler, Helen Gager, Mary Walton, Mary 
Whitcomb, Keturah Beers, Katherine Griggs. 

TorcH-Bearers.— Ann Merritt, Elizabeth 
Whitney, Caroline King, Ena Wilder, Carolyn 
Wurster, Marion True. 


The performance of “ Twelfth Night ” was 
unusually even and sustained. The char- 


acters were all well taken, and the acting in 
general more natural and satisfactory than in 
most of the previous plays. 


With the excep- 
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tion of Sir Toby, however, who will go down 
in college history as a dramatic success, and 
Viola, whose interpretation of a difficult réle 
showed talent of no mean order, none of 
the characters stood out in bold relief. The 
play itself was not so picturesque as some of 
the other Shakspere dramas, and gave less op- 
portunity than usual for the charming group- 
ing and dances, which are always so effective 
in Smith Senior “ Dramatics,” but the final 
scene with its color and movement was as 
graceful and pleasing as any in the earlier 
plays. Taken as a whole, “ Twelfth Night ” 
was an excellent piece of work. The class of 
1900 has reason to be well pleased with the 
last achievement of its college course, and 
to feel that its Senior play ranks with the 
very best of those that have been given. 

There are many things about the different 
graduating exercises that make a Smith girl 
thrill with pride in her college. She cannot 
see two hundred and twenty-five girls file past 
her on their way to baccalaureate, without 
realizing that she belongs to a college numer- 
ically great. She cannot see the class march 
over the campus on Ivy day, guarded by the 
Juniors bearing the laurel chain, and not re- 
call the pleasures of undergraduate life. 
When the music of the Glee Club concert 
floats softly off into the dusk, while myriad 
lights twinkle out in the trees hung with 
magie lanterns from one end of the campus 
to the other, and the Seniors with jest and 
laughter stray up and down the paths, the 
Smith girl thinks thet college is fairy-land. 
But the next morning, when the graduates 
gc up one by one to receive their diplomas, 
she comprehends that college and diversions, 
after all, are only the background of the best 
work-room in her life. 

“The little one has become a thousand— 
and more,” President Seelye said of the col- 
lege, in his last chapel talk. But he did not 
say that Smith was the only woman’s college 
whose president spoke with the authority of 
twenty years’ experience, nor that, thanks to 
his wisdom, while the college had outgrown 
even its chapel, it had never outgrown the 
Smith spirit. In this year of 1900 he can 
point to nineteen hundred alumne, working 
out the inspiration of their college years, as 
best they may, in every part of the globe, and 
say, “ Behold, these are my handiwork.” 

For what the college is to-day the president 
deserves the credit; he and one other, Sophia 
Smith, the founder. The college bears her 
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name, a picture of her hangs in the chapel, 
and most Smith girls know that she lived 
and died a spinster in Hatfield. Some of 
them have been to see the house where she 
was born, and every Decoration day the Dew- 
ey House Freshmen carry flowers to her grave 
in the quiet little Hatfield cemetery. But, as 
a rule, the students and graduates know little 
of the character of the woman who devoted 
her money to building their college. The im- 
pression has some way gained ground that 
she divided her time between reading the 
Bible and singing hymns, and it has seemed 
difficult to invest such a religious automaton 
with human attributes and interest. 

The real Sophia Smith was a very differ- 
ent person. She was conscientious, it is true, 
and she never missed going to church except 
from illness, even though she became so deaf, 
after she was forty, that she sat in her pew 
year after year without hearing a word the 
minister said. But on week-days her girl- 
hood and her later life as well were occupied 
with the things that specially concern women. 
After considering Sophia Smith without 
much enthusiasm as the vague and remote 
person who in some far past was responsible 
for the college, it is a real comfort to meet 
one of the few friends of her earlier days, 
still alive, and to be told that Sophia and her 
sister Harriet had écru barége gowns with 
shaded maroon stripes, bought in New York. 
It is still more interesting to hear that these 
gowns were made in Northampton, and that 
the two Smith sisters spent as much anxious 
thought on them and on the Leghorn hats to 


-be worn with them as any Smith gir! to-day 


on her best party costume. There were other 
gowns of the sisters, too, rich and beautiful 
for that day, hanging in the closet off the 
guest-chamber, where the great four-poster 
bed, with its valance all about, invited formal 
repose. The room was icy cold in winter, but 
if the guest was a curious little person with 
not too many dresses of her own, she could 
not forbear an awed examination of the trea- 
sures behind the closet door before she blew 
out her candle and crawled under the covers. 

Sophia Smith’s life was neither eventful 
nor heroic. It began in 1796 in Hatfield, and 
ended there in 1870, but between the two 
dates there were struggle and victory and pa- 
thos enough to make any Smith girl who 
learns it personally grateful for the large op- 
portunity which was the outcome of so re- 
stricted a career. The child Sophia had an 
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eager mind, and she used 
to sit on the school-house 
steps listening to the boys’ 
which were not 
considered suitable for 
the little girls, who re- 
cited afterwards to a 
dame. She had the best 
schooling which the time 
offered. But it was mea- 
gre enough, and the intel- 
lectual restlessness of a 
woman not quite strong 
enough to be a pioneer in 
knowledge was never 
fully satisfied. The round 
of Hatfield duties and 
pleasures must sometimes 
have made her long for a 
wider horizon, and 


lessons, 


once 
every year she put her ev- 
ery-day life behind her 
and spent a_ glorious 
month at Saratoga. She 
made her annual trip 
there for fifty years, first 
by the slow stage-coach, 
later by carriage, and at 
last by a swift express 
train. During these fifty 
years she changed from 
girl to woman, and from 
woman to the old lady, 
who sat on the piazza of 
the United States Hotel, 
her _ silk-mitted hands 


folded in her lap, wonder- 
ing about the college for 
women which her pastor, Dr. Green, was help- 
ing her to plan so wisely. 

The college was not begun until several 
years after her death, and if she could visit 
it to-day, with its wide-lying buildings, in the 
zenith of its prosperity and usefulness, she 
would not recognize any of the outlines of 
her own now accomplished dream. Still, 
the college, great as it is, is her own, giving 
to others the richness and liberality of life 
she never knew, fulfilling her desire that wo- 
men might have the education of men and 
yet not become unwomanly. Without Presi- 
dent Seelye her gospel might have been a 
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dead letter, but he has preached it faithfully 
throughout all the variations of a quarter of 
a century. For this reason, when the alumne 
journeyed back to their alma mater, at the 
end of this her twenty-fifth year, with their 
A.M.’s, their Ph.D.’s, their M.D.’s, and their 
records of success in all the different 
branches of work, from teaching to running a 
laundry, the president welcomed them with 
due appreciation of their work. But when 
others came, bringing their children, their 
college lore forgotten, the president’s eyes, if 
not his lips, said, “Lo! these have the best 
honors of you all.” 


THE GIRL WHO WRITES 


BY MARGARET 


Eta HIS girl, who is generally one 
of the nicest girls in the world, 
is rather more frequent than 
she used to be. At least, she 
is more obvious, because, 
whereas she used to write her 

poems or essays or stories only for her own 
eyes, or for those of her dearest friend, she 
writes them now with the not unreasonable 
expectation that they shall be for everybody’s 
eyes. Such expectation is so encouraging, 
that their number has greatly increased. 

But the hope of publication has brought 
a new element into such writing, which is 
both helpful and dangerous. Helpful be- 
cause it makes the Girl who Writes more care- 
ful in her work; at first, in the mere me- 
chanical detail of it; she writes clearly—with 
a type-writer, if possible—and only on one 
side of the paper. She leaves broad margins. 
She does not roll her MS., but sends it flat, in 


a large envelope. All these things, she has 
been told, propitiate the tiger-hearted editor. 
But possible publicity does more than this; it 
suggests great care in the use of English. The 
Girl who Writes realizes that grammar is im- 
portant; that she must not end a sentence 
with a preposition: that certain inelegancies 


are to be avoided. She will not say “in our 
midst”; she rejects “and which”; she even 
struggles bravely with personal pronouns, and 
is careful not to follow “one” by “they” or 
“ their.” 

These things have been taught by the hope 
of publication, and that they are good’ things 
to know, there can be no possible doubt. Yet 
they are but the outward and visible signs of 
the inward and spiritual grace which is called 
literature; and compared with the dangers ac- 
companying them, they are small matters. 

The first danger is the comparative ease, 
nowadays, of publication. 

In the last fifteen years thousands of peri- 
odicals and papers have sprung up, which 
means hundreds of open doors to any one 
who, with a moderate amount of mere clever- 
ness, chooses to put pen to paper. The ease 
with which any of us may appear in print has 
been fatal ts more than one good, honest 
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talent which, with hard work, might have 
dene valuable work in the world. Of course, 
getting one’s stories printed does not of ne- 
cessity imply anything so mercenary as a 
check. At first its absence may not strike 
the contributor of a story which has Leen ac- 
cepted, let us say, by the Humming Bird, or 
the Purple Cat, or whatever. At the mo- 
ment when one tears off the wrapper and sees 
one’s Own thoughts set down in cold type on 
a page that is going to be read by thousands 
ot eyes—what difference does a check make? 
In all honesty, I am inclined to think that 
there is no moment of creative joy so passion- 
ate as this, when one sees one’s self first in 
print. No wonder the Girl who Writes 
thrills with the hope or the recollection of it, 
and is content to let such things as checks 
bide their time. In her appreciation of this 
intense moment she has been known to offer 
to pay for the printing of her sketch in a pe- 
riodical, or, still more frequently, for its pub- 
lication in book form. She can do this 
easily enough; there are plenty of publishers 
willing to take her money and print her book, 
exactly as they would print the report of an 
insane asylum or a hotel prospectus. When 
the Girl who Writes has had her MS. de- 
clined with thanks by a dozen of the great 
publishing-houses, she has been known to say 
that there was a clique in literature which 
would not let the new-comer in. It is at this 
hurt and angry moment, perhaps, that she 
goes to a publisher, who is also a printer, and, 
turning her purse inside out, thrusts upon the 
world her little, pathetic, white-hot, undesired 
book. It is here that the fatal ease of publica- 
tion gets in its deadly work; it makes the Girl 
who Writes blind to a certain hard, eeonomic 
fact—that what the-world wants in literature, 
the world will pay for. And what it will not 
pay for is not only not wanted, but- (frequent- 
ly) not worth having. If the Girl who 
Writes takes back, with a sinking heart, from 
the postman, again, and again, and again, her 
poor, battered, mail-worn MS., let her make 
up her mind to this plain and sobering truth 
—it is not desired. And let her, with the 
delicacy which, under like citeumstances, 
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she would show for herself, refrain from 
sending her book where it was not wanted. 
In other words, if one business house after 
another sees no demand for her book, let her 
conclude that there is no demand, and never, 
never, never make the mistake of publishing 
it herself! (This does not, of course, apply 
to scientific or philosophical books; these 
must often be practically given to the world; 
and then publication by the authors merits 
only gratitude and honor.) 

The ease with which one’s thoughts may be 
sent out into the world creates another dan- 
ger—haste in writing. This danger is not pe- 
culiar to the new-comer in literature; it at- 
tacks the old stager just as virulently—per- 
haps even more so, for the check is sometimes 
a bitter consideration, and the demoralizing 
and corrupting pot-boiler is the result. The 
Girl who Writes generally does not have this 
temptation; what her work may bring is al- 
ways, I think, secondary to the work itself. 

It is only after easy publication has 
brought, after a while, a very little bit of 
money, that money as an end becomes a pos- 
sible consideration. But the temptation to 
haste. is another matter. To write, to appear 
in print, to be famous! All this is happiness 
enough; so on she goes—dear me! across some 
thirty years I can still hear her rushing, 
serabbling pen! What het and flashing sen- 
tences tear across her illegible pages! what 
splendid adjectives, what fine language, what 
burning suggestions! Then, “ Finis” writ- 
ten with a beautiful flourish, the wet sheets 
are thrust into an envelope, and out runs the 
Girl who Writes to drop the package into the 
mail-box! Then come palpitating days and 
wakeful nights of expectation. Then comes 
—but, as the picture in Bab Ballads declares, 
“the rest is too awful!” The return of that 
package need not be rehearsed; we all of us 
know it. It is to be hoped that we know also 
the revulsion of feeling that comes in reading 
over again, in cold blood, those words that 
seemed so full of genius when the MS., hot 
from the pen, started out into the world. The 
only really hopeless condition in literature is 
where the writer cannot see the weakness, or 
cheapness, or bad grammar, or inadequacy, of 
work which in the moment of creation seemed 
good and strong. If the Girl who Writes can- 
not see faults in her work,there is no hope for 
her. I have known real talent which, hamper- 
ed by this fatal and pathetic blindness, never 


“ arrived,” as the saying is. Over and over 
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again the honest and earnest effort was made; 
over and over again one friendly critic or an- 
other essayed the ungracious task of pointing 
out what it was in the work which made it 
just fail of success; but the writer could not 
see. Blindness like this is tragic, and is 
probably congenital and hopeless; but there is 
a blindness that comes only from haste in 
writing, which, when there is an open mind 
and real artistic perceptions, can be cured or, 
at any rate, alleviated. There can be little 
doubt that if, when “ Finis” is written, the 
paper or poem or story were consigned, not to 
the mail-box, but to a pigeon-hole for a month 
or six weeks, then taken out and read care- 
fully, coldly if possible, certainly critically, 
many a change for the better would be made. 

There is one other thing that the Girl who 
Writes ought to consider, and that is this: has 
life been real enough, rich enough, deep 
enough, for her, in her fifteen or sixteen or 
even twenty years, to have found in it some- 
thing to give the world? Experience, after 
all, is what counts. And generally speaking, 
if the Girl who Writes has lived the safe and 
guarded and normal life which she ought to 
have lived, she has had no experiences, and 
she has not gone down very deep into life. 
Her hopes and fears and happinesses have 
been all on the surface; and it is well that 
they should be. And there is still another 
great danger about early expression — the 
stream gives out. 

Why this is may have one explanation or 
another, but the fact is perfectly certain. Any 
editor can tell dreary tales of precocious tal- 
ent, even of genius (which is a different thing 
altogether), which has burned like a comet 
across his murky editorial horizon—flashed, 
and burned, and dropped into darkness. This 
poor editor finds a story written by a girl, say, 
of eighteen—delicate, discriminating, with 
real distinction of style, with positive human 
interest; a story that makes the battered read- 
er thrill with hope that he has found a valu- 
able contributor; it is published, and further 
contributions are solicited. But, oh, what 
weakness and insipidity those “ further con- 
tributions” reveal! The torch has been 
blown out, the fountain has failed. Why? 
Who can say? But it would seem as though 
there had not been oil enough in the lamp, 
water enough in the cistern. Life had not 
yet given love and hope and death; the writer 
had not yet really begun to live, 

Of course lam generalizing: it is not al- 
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ways so; but it happens often enough to at 
least suggest reflection, which might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Be sure you have something to give, before 
you offer your thoughts to the world. 

For my part, I see with a certain uneasiness 
any publication before the writer is twenty- 
two or twenty-three. The Girl who Writes 
will think I might as well suggest Methuselah 
as an age qualification if I were to say twen- 
ty-five or twenty-six, so I forbear; but I have 
my opinions! For, after all, while one muses 
the fire burns! Judgment and deep under- 
standing of life, love and patience, reverence 
and hope, come with years—and we want 
these things in the books we read, because the 
knowledge of them helps us to live. And 
if our girl, while she is waiting for knowledge 
takes this time of growth to feed upon the 
classics, she will cultivate taste and style and 
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the sense of proportion, so that when she does 
get to work she will make us all her debtors. 

If | might sum up all these discouraging 
and disagreeable things that I have said to a 
girl I really am very fond of (never end a sen- 
tence with a preposition, girls!), 1 would say, 
wait; and again, wait; and yet once more. 

Wait until you can publish what you have 
to say under dignified auspices. 

Wait until the glamour of creation settles 
and clears and you can judge of the quality 
ot your work. 

Wait until living has taught you what life 
means; until, through study, you have begun 
to comprehend art and nature, and, through 
experience, you have begun to apprehend God 
and man. 

Then write!—and may the world be better 
and richer and happier because God gives you 
the high and noble power of expression! 





A LOVE SONG 


BY FRANK 


DEMPSTEK 


SHERMAN 


Tue song the robin sings in May, 
It is the one I sing: 

He has the same sweet words to say 
Across the fields of spring. 

Amid the green leaves on the tree, 
Hark to his lyric line— 

A burst of love and melody: 

Sweetheart, be mine! 


The south wind’s message to the rose 
In music soft and clear, 

It is the same as mine which goes 
To her whom love holds dear. 

He sings the crimson to her cheeks; 
She trembles on the vine 

With joy at every word he speaks: 

Sweetheart, be mine! 


So, like the south wind’s and the bird’s 
Let my fate be at last: 

Since I have dared to steal their words, 
My lot with theirs I cast. 

The rose and robin’s mate shall give 
Their hearts to love—and thine? 

Say the glad word and let me live: 

Sweetheart, be mine! 





THE GIFT OF 


CYRILLA 


BY JOHN J. a’BECKET 


ILLUSTRATED 


EARLY every woman who 

swished through the Turkish 

room of the Waldorf-Astoria 

that November morning had 

paid homage to the baby, as 

might be expected from the sex 
whose chief glory is maternity. The sole ex- 
ception, in fact, was a lady overdressed as to 
form and face (the latter was a painting rep- 
resenting the Defeat of Art by a Legion of 
Years), and even she gave tribute at the 
shrine, after her fashion, for her mouth be- 
came a prim line, and she clutched closer a 
mothy Yorkshire terrier, who yapped at the 
baby as at a dangerous rival. 

The window-seat presented a tableau vivant 
that warranted all this. An enormous ne- 
gress of dead-black skin and dusky, rolling 
eyes was embedded in the cushions, the sun- 
light pouring over her billowy frame. On 
her crinkly hair was perched a small cap of 
diaphanous white, whose frill was edged with 
a band of black, as was her flowing, immacu- 
lately fresh- apron. Doomed with all her ra- 
cial passion for vivacious hues to this con- 
ventional sombreness, she basked in the sun- 
beams without a breath of gloom in her sug- 
gestiveness. On her capacious lap was the 
baby! 

Even those purblind beings who think all 
three-months-old infants as much alike as 
pease, must have recognized in this blossom 
of babyhood a piquant individuality and 
charm. The violet eyes in the warm alabaster 
face turned this way and that with an air of 
bland appraisal. Sometimes the little mouth 
expanded into a toothless but captivating 
smile, while arms and legs worked through 
sheer exuberance of life. The sun turned 
the down on the rosy pate into golden moss 
as the babe disported thus. 

Like spots on the sun, slight notes of the 
mourning to which that infantile unit was 
affiliated with such bonny unconsciousness 
pointed the snowy purity of its toilette. 
Three pompons of numberless loops of narrow 
satin ribbon, like blooms from some fairy 
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snow-garden, held each one strand of black. 
The rich coat of white corded silk over a 
flowing garment of finest linen was embroid- 
ered in forget-me-nots, whose hearts, instead 
There was a pa- 


of gold, were dots of black. 
thetic absurdity about it all. 

That the women should have uttered spon- 
taneous cries of delight and stroked the soft 
cheeks with their gloved fingers was matter 
of course. But the precious morsel of human- 
ity gave a proof of sex instinct by a deter- 
mined and victorious “ throwing itself ” at the 
head of a “lord of creation.” He was a tall, 
spare man, distinguished in bearing, a pro- 
nounced shadow of melancholy on his fea- 
tures. Like the baby and its nurse, he was 
in mourning. 

He had scarcely entered the room before 
the violet eyes of the infant fastened on him. 
The plastic frame writhed with what looked 
like greetings of a short-lost sire. That he 
was not, for he had halted irresolutely some 
paces away, enthralled by the winsome crea- 
ture. He sank into an arm-chair opposite 
and gazed as Edipus might have brooded over 
the Sphinx. The baby shamelessly cooed and 
gurgled at him with inarticulate eloquence, 
till the gravity, almost amounting to stern- 
ness, in his dark face softened. At last, as 
a small pink hand was thrust toward him like 
a star-fish in distress, he rose, walked slowly 
toward the charmer, and touched its velvety 
cheek with his forefinger. Whereupon the 
baby, with a broken chortle of triumph, 
grasped the finger with a mordant grip. The 
dusky “mammy” beamed with complacency 
over this audacious conquest. 

“ How old is the baby?” he asked, in a mel- 
low voice. 

“Three months ole las’ week, 
nurse, precisely. 

“Ts it a boy or a girl?” 

“ She is a nice little girl baby.” 

The man should have known enough about 
women to have gathered that. He seated 
himself beside the stout nurse and the “ nice 
little girl baby,” who had not lessened her 


” 


replied the 
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grip on his finger, rolled her eyes up at him 
with a reckless backward toss of her head, 
and cooed like a turtle-dove, as if to say, “ Of 
course I am a nice little girl baby.” 

“What is her name?” he continued, his 
eyes fixed on the violet upturned orbs of the 
damsel. 

“ Oyrilly. 
pappy.” 

The gentleman turned his gaze on the nurse 
thoughtfully, a latent interrogation on his 
lips. Before he had time.to put it into words 
a young woman approached, her dainty form 
swathed in crépe. 

“ Lucinda,” she said, in fresh, young tones, 
“T am going out. I want you to take baby 
for a ride while I am gone, the day is so beau- 
tiful. The air will do her good. Take a han- 
som, atid tell the ecabby to drive through the 
Park to Grant’s Tomb, and come back by the 
2iverside Drive.” 

The gentleman had risen at her approach, 
and with a slight bow disengaged his finger 
from captivity, not without some effort. He 
walked slowly away. 

“T jes reckon like that gen’l’man had a 
baby of his own once, sure enough,” Lucinda 


She done named after her poor 


declared, with oily oracularity, as she got to 
her feet with surprising lightness, hoisting 
Cyrilly like a fleck of foam in her stalwart 


arms. 
how.” 

The young mother gave a quick sigh, and 
an inscrutable look came into the mobile, 
girlish face. Her eyes seemed to be looking 
down some vista of the past. She stooped 
and kissed the lovely child, then left the room. 

The next morning when Lucinda drifted 
into the Turkish room with the slow grace 
of a barge, the gentleman was sitting in the 
window-seat, with his air of dignified grav- 
ity. He rose promptly, and piling the cush- 
ions luxuriously for the negress, seated him- 
self on an adjoining chair. Cyrilly doubled 
up like the blade of a small jack-knife as 
she heaved forward to secure his soothing 
finger. 

“Well, how did you enjoy your drive yes- 
terday, and what do you think of General 
Grant’s Tomb, Cyrilla?’ he inquired of the 
charmer, ingratiatingly. 

Through the complacent mouth of Lucinda 
the baby replied: “She done enjoy it vehy 
much. I reckon she thought her pappy ought 
to have a moniment like that down on de 
Potomac.” 


“He couldn’ keep away fum her, no- 
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“Oh, her father is dead!” said the gentle- 
man, softly. “ Was he in the army?” 

“Deed he was, sir. He was Cap’n Cyril 
Winchester, of the —th Virginia Volunteers. 
He was killed in Cuba, fightin’ for the Cu- 
bans,” Lucinda explained, with lingering 
unctuousness. 

“That is very sad. He must have been a 
young man,” he ventured, with the girlish 
widow in his mind’s eye. Poor little woman! 
left with this dear little girl baby, to whom 
she had to be father and mother. 

“He was turned thirty-four when he died. 
He never saw this nice baby. Cyrilly am a 
pros’humus baby,” she added, slowly, but with 
swelling dignity. The gentleman did not 
smile. Cyrilla kicked her feet up and down, 
and put her fist in her mouth as if overcome 
by such distinction. But she was evidently 
more interested in her mature slave than in 
death and war. He, touched by this bit of 
family history, laid his hand with its temper- 
amental fingers on her golden head, almost 
as if blessing her. As she rolled up her eyes 
to him and uttered an appreciative coo he 
rose hastily. 

“T had a little girl like that once,” he said, 
simply, to Lucinda. 

“’Deed, I hoped nuth’n happen’d to her,” 
said she, with her slow, easy drawl. 

“ She died two weeks ago,” he replied, with 
dignified restraint. 

“’Deed, that was truly sad, sure enough,” 
and Lucinda gathered her infant charge closer 
to her ample bosom. 

Quite naturally, she repeated this to her 
mistress. As Mrs. Winchester adored her in- 
fant daughter, it had the effect of heightening 
her interest in the stranger. It also led to 
her learning from friends in New York that 
the wife of Mr. Harborough had died not a 
year ago, without ever having seen the little 
one whose advent in the world preceded her 
departure from it by a brief interval. No 
wonder the poor man had that interesting, 
moving air of deep, if contained, sorrow. He 
probably mourned more for his wife than the 
baby who had passed so quickly from the stage 
after her entrance upon it had been so dearly 
paid for. His little girl, a half-orphan, too, 
like Cyrilla! It was easy to understand his 
interest in the baby. 

The next morning the young mother told 
Lucinda to mend a gown that had been torn, 
and, that Cyrilla might not lose her morning 
instalment of sunshine, took that young 
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woman herself to the Turkish room. Being 
not superior to the caprices of her sex, Cyril- 
la was unaccountably fretful, contrary to her 
wont, and wailed as if her sun of happiness 
had set, never to rise again. In vain did the 
girlish mother dance her up and down, call 
her attention to the beautiful cab-horse out- 
side the window, and press her cheek against 
the still softer one of her-offspring. In vain! 
Cyrilla wailed fathoms deep in grief. The 
poor little mother felt that she would be 
obliged to call in the aid of Lucinda, morti- 
fying as that would be to maternal pride, 
when suddenly the infant’s long, attenuated 
moan was cut absolutely short, her tear-wet 
eyes took on interest in the sublunary sphere 
she adorned, and she sat up. Mr. Harbor- 
ough had entered the room and seated him- 
self in a chair not far away. 

He did not feel quite warranted in ap- 
proaching the baby as familiarly as he would 
have done had the sympathetic and lowly Lu- 
einda been in charge. He had a humble 
sense, also, that too great interest in the beau- 
tiful baby might awaken some poignant touch 
in the husband-bereaved young mother. 

Cyrilla certainly had no such forethought 
in her small system. She seemed at first 


stupefied at his willing remoteness when she 
was there and wanted him, for had she not 
stretched a crumpled hand toward him and 


cooed throatily and lingeringly? But this 
phase gave way to an acutely indignant one. 
She began to chase her note of woe up and 
down small hillocks of inflection, stretching 
her diminutive frame out in despairing rigid- 
ity, all indicative of the strongest protest 
against her slave maintaining that unpardon- 
able aloofness! 

Mrs. Winchester caught his glance, with a 
childlike appeal in her lustrous eyes. She 
even rose and reseated herself, leaving a 
larger space at her side, which of its nature 
was inviting. Mr. Harborough bent a trou- 
bled glance on his infant inamorata. Cy- 
rilla caught it, and uttered a distinctly new 
note of reproach. It carried the day. 

“Pardon! Is the little girl not well to- 
day?” he asked, with his grave courtesy, as he 
approached them. 

“ Why, she hasn’t beer. But she seems all 
right now,” replied the young mother, with a 
quick upward glance and a flashing smile. 

She certainly ides rdehaw in sought with 
brazen openness 46 # a gentle- 
man, she betrayed. the most delight 
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over her triumph. She stretched her hand 
for the familiar finger, and Mrs. Winchester, 
with a friendly smile, which, for the first time, 
made something in Mr. Harborough cleave to 
her apart from the fact of her relation to Cy- 
rilla, drew her crépe folds a little closer. He 
sat down, surrendering his finger to the baby, 
who, politically, was an expansionist of the 
deepest dye. 

Of course the conversation with Cyrilla 
necessarily. involved some marginal comments 
from the young woman’s mamma. That 
morning the dainty infant had a bunch of 
white violets pinned to her coat. After a 
while she relinquished Mr. Harborough’s fin- 
ger, to employ her tiny hands by tugging at 
the flowers until she wrenched away a cluster 
of them, somewhat abbreviated in stems. 
These, with what sounded like a maiden at- 
tempt at a laugh, she extended toward him un- 
equivocally. 

“This is almost too much,” he murmured, 
with a flash of quiet humor which revealed his 
white teeth in almost a gay smile. “I ought 
not to be accessory to her robbing herself, 
and if I am so demoralizing as to lead her to 
forget her own adornment, I fear you will 
bar me out. I must send her a fresh bunch 
to-morrow. You permit me?” 

He looked at her with a mock entreaty. 

“ For once,” replied the young widow, with 
an air of gracious concession, her eyes twin- 
kling. “She seems to think you belong to her 
entirely. She was more fractious than I have 
ever known her to be until you appeared. 
You were like oil on the troubled waters.” 

Mr. Harborough drew in a long breath. 
“ She has a right to all I can give her. Your 
little child has helped to tide me over a great 
sorrow. She has drawn the poison out of my 
soul. God grant you may never know what it 
would be to have her taken from you, Mrs. 
Winchester.” 

She strained the golden head to her bosom 
in spontaneous recoil from the thought. When 
she raised her eyes to him there was a new 
lustre to them. 

“Lucinda told me of your loss—your dou- 
ble loss,” she said, with quiet earnestness, 
slightly emphasizing the “double.” “I am 
very sorry for you.” 

He bent his head slightly, without a word. 


Mrs. Winchester remained in New York 
three weeks longer. This had not been her 
intention. How much her sense that her 
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small daughter was comforting this splendid- 
ly severe man in his sorrow contributed to 
delay can only be conjectured. Poor man! 
He had lost his little girl baby. She often 
wondered how much of his devotion to that 
departed offspring was blended with love for 
the mother who had preceded it into the Vale 
of Shadows. He was the kind of man to in- 
spire any woman with great tenderness. She 
surely should know; he was quite a little the 
type of Captain Winchester! There was con- 
siderate ‘deference in his every word and ges- 
ture that appealed to her Southern woman’s 
exigency of chivalrous devotion. If he could 
retain such deep feeling for a frail infant 
who had lived only a few months, what in- 
tensity of feeling must he have cherished for 
the woman to whom he had given the whole 
strength of his heart! No woman could ask 
worthier homage than the entire devotion of 
such a deep, well-poised, rich nature. Mrs. 
Winchester gave that characteristic girlish 
sigh, as she found her mind dwelling on a sun- 
lit world of happiness such as she had once 
known herself. 

Soon after she felt that she must go. She 
needed in some way she could not analyze the 
Drawn by BE, M. Asue. comforting assurance of home and assured 
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dear ones; those associated with the cherished 
soldier who had died, nobly, as he had lived. 
When she told Mr. Harborough that she ex- 
pe cted to go abroad in the spring he begged 
that she would let him know when she would 
be in New York, that he might see her and the 
dear Cyrilla before they sailed. She prom- 
ised to do so. 

When Cyrilla and she were on the way to 
the station the baby wore a bunch of white 
violets, a parting attention of her slave man. 
Mrs. Winchester took two or three of them 
and tucked them in her button-hole, saying, 
“ Doesn’t baby want mamma to have some of 
her flowers ?”’ ad 

As a matter of fact, Cyrilla never said so. 

It was in May that they returned to New 
York. No word had passed between Mr. Har- 
borough and them in the mean time. Mrs. 
Winchester would not let herself ask whether 
she did not think he ought to have sent some 
greeting to—Cyrilla. That charmer had shed 
her mourning and was all whiteness and 
sweetness, like a Cape jasmine. She was as 
artless as ever, and far more coquettish. Her 
mamma, had the same gentle, girlish dignity. 
She maintained that Cyrilla remembered Mr. 
Harborough perfectly. If she did not, then 
her springs of action were the same as of old, 
for she took up that gentleman just where 
she had left him. In the lovely spring days, 
acquaintance between the three grew tall it 
was confessedly, to the heart, friendship; one 
that seemed to absorb the tender warmth of 
the spring-tide. Cyrilla’s reception in the 
Turkish room in the morning was a recog- 
nized feature of every day. Mrs. Winchester 
had supplanted Lucinda entirely now. The 
baby was older, of course, and could help 
hold itself up a little. 

One dav of enchanting brightness Mr. Har- 
borough had taken Cyrilla and her mother 
for a drive through Westchester. As the vic- 
toria bowled along a level, secluded road, with 
the tender environment of spring on every 
side, the hedge-rows quick with young leafage, 
arching boughs swaying above them, and the 
soft air a constant caress, they both lapsed 
into one of those intimate silences suffused 
with subeconsciousness of a friendly presence 
that makes for perfect peace of soul. Sud- 
denly, with a long respiration, as if awaking 
from a dream, Mr. Harborough’s hand in- 
stinctively sought the baby’s. Cyrilla was 
sitting between her mother and himself. 
His fingers encountered a warm, soft thhand, 
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small enough, but longer than the one he had 
so often been prisoner to. He murmured 
some excuse as he realized that Mrs. Winches- 
ter had her arm about the child. He also felt, 
with a strange thrill, that the hand had not 
been withdrawn. He recognized the delicacy 


of this with a pleasant emotion. 
“T shall miss you very much when you 
he said, softly, as if thinking 


are gone,” 
aloud. 

“You have been so kind to us, we shall 
certainly miss you,” replied Mrs. Winchester, 
her eyes turning dreamily to the stretch of 
meadow. How exultantly the earth was tak- 
ing on new life with its refreshing wealth of 
verdure. She withdrew her arm and clasped 
the tiny hand nearest her. 

“T hope you will not let Cyrilla forget me,” 
he remarked, with the manly smile that was 
all his own. She had once asked herself if 
man could consciously impress such eloquence 
upon a mere pose of the lips. 

“She will not forget,” Mrs. Winchester an- 
swered, in low, clear tones. “ She is too much 
her mother’s child for that.” 

His grave eyes were slowly lifted to her face 
and he sighed unconsciously. Then, after 
pause, “Captain Winchester’s death was 
fearful blow for you, was it not?” 

Interrogative in form, the remark fell from 
him only as unwitting reflection on a fact her 
words had stamped upon his mind. It seemed 
natural, therefore, that she should not reply, 
and equally natural, when she did, that her 
words voiced a thought that her mental term 
of emotions aroused by his utterance. 

“You must have idolized your wife!” 

There was no hesitation about his rejoinder 
to this, but it startled. 

“T did.” Then, with his thought-begetting- 
thought simplicity which had possession of 
them both, but with how different an accent, 
he added, “ One cannot help love!” 

She had never before caught the faintest 
tinge of bitterness in speech of his. Her eves 
sought his in startled scrutiny. Never had 
melancholy so marked the expression of his 
strong, handsome face. 

“One cannot help love!” she repeated, won- 
deringly, aggressively, with quickened breath. 
“ Who could wish to help it?” 

“That you say that as you do shows none 
but the most satisfying love ever entered your 
soul,” he replied, sadly, regarding her il- 
lumined face wistfully. 

“Tt was so perfect that I did not think I 


















ever could survive its loss,” she returned, in 
a low voice, pressing her child closer. 
“T seattered, where you reaped to the hun- 
dredfold,” he murmured. “Is there a more 
cruel thing in this cross-purposed world ”— 
again the bitterness charged his mellow tones 
—“that one human being pouring out his 
heart like water upon another, and that other’ 
receiving it with in- 
difference, almost 
weariness? My wife 
did not care for 
me,” he exclaimed, 
abruptly. “ Or, 
rather, did not love 
me. For in justice, 
I must add, she had 
that strangest thing 
in woman, a nature 
apparently incapable 
of love. Of course I 
did not have any con- 
ception of this when 
I married her. When 
at last it was forced 
on me that the wo- 
man I adored, the 
mother of my child, 
had only the lightest 
* friendliness for me, 
and asked, nay, de- 
sired, from me no 
more, it was like 
paralysis of the soul. 
It was even more 
cruel how utterly I 
fell away from her. 
When my little Elsie 
died I felt that I was 
an accursed thing. I 
did not think the dew 
of love could ever 
again fall on the . 
lava bed of my heart. 
This little angel ’— 
he laid his hand ten- 
derly on Cyrilla’s “HE HELD OUT HIS 
golden head—* saved 
me from becoming a _ self-centred misan- 
thrope, worthless to my own self and to my 
kind. She has made me at least able to en- 
dure like a man.” 

“T am glad you have told me this,” she 
said, slowly, her dark eyes, mournful and ten- 
der, looking into his with a new light in them. 

“Tf my little girl has been of such help to 
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you, it is for some good. It is impossible 
that you should not find sometime, some- 
where, what your nature craves and deserves.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, simply. “ You 
are your daughter’s mother. You cannot feel 
your loss so despairingly with that little com- 
forter always at your side.” 

Mrs. Winchester drew Cyrilla closer to her, 
and a tear fell upon 
her downy head. 

“T shall feel quite 
lonely when you are 
gone,” resumed Mr. 
Harborough. He 
smiled resolutely. 
The soul, strength- 
ened by its mo- 
mentary slipping of 
shackles, was resum- 
ing itself strongly. 
“And you tell me 
you will be abroad a 
year, perhaps.” 

“Even longer, if 
need be. I must get 
away from my sur- 
roundings here. 
They recall tle past 
too strongly. Not 
that I would forget 
what made life so 
happy, but I fear this 
aching recollection of 
my loss. Time and 
change may enable 
me to recall it with- 
out this wearing re- 
gret. I have my 
child. Of course I 
shall never marry 
again. Simply that 
I never could love 
any man enough to 
do that without a 
sense of profana- 
‘ tion.” 

HAND TO TAKE IT. Cyrilla had been 

buoyantly indifferent 
to this baring of hearts, but in some way felt 
herself neglected. She now took her mo- 
ther’s hand, affecting to regard it in the light 
of a felicitous discovery. After twisting it, 
then turning it as if she proposed reading its 
palm, she suddenly bethought her of a neg- 
lected follower whose fidelity deserved better 
of her. Whereupon she grasped Mr. Harbor- 
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ough’s finger with her other hand. After a 
moment’s perplexity as to what she should do 
with her acquisitions, she conceived the bright 
idea of joining them, and sought to bring 
them together. 

“The baby approves of our friendship,” 
said Mrs. Winchester, with her quick smile. 

“7 think she is inviting me to go abroad 
with her.” 

There was something pathetic in his light- 
“T am not sure it might not do you 
“There is no 


ness. 
good,” she remarked, affably. 
doubt she would like fy 

“ And not in the least but that I would. If 
her mother would endorse the invitation. 
Naturally, we could not embark on such an 
excursion into Utopia without a chaperon.” 

He looked into her eyes, pleadingly. 

“T think I can assume the responsibility of 
—Cyrilla!” she returned, meeting his gaze 
with friendly frankness. 


«“ but it was really Cyrilla’s work,” the 
letter went on, which Mrs. Winchester’s wo- 
man friend received from that loyal little 
body the following spring from Frascati. “ It 
was an affaire du coeur with her from the 
start. If it had not been for the baby there 


is no reason to suppose that I should ever 


have known Mr. Harborough. She brought 
us together a year and a half ago in New 
York. Last spring she asked him to come 
abroad with us. Im her cunning, baby way, 
you know. 

“Then another touching thing about it is 
that he had a little girl who died a mere baby, 
only a little while before he saw Cyrilla. I 
assure you, the match is all that darling’s! 
He could not love my precious child more if 
she were his own flesh and blood. He is so 
like Cyril, too, in age and character and dis- 
position, that really, my dear, it does not seem 
so much like loving another man as it does 
like having my love for Cyril go right on— 
with Mr. Harborough’s assistance! 

“Do you not feel how beautiful it is that 
my darling little girl should have played such 
a part in all this, and that she who never saw 
her own papa should have the very counter- 
part of him supplied to her in this wonderful 
way? Now she will not be forced to go 
through life with only my weak hand to guide 
her, but will have a real father’s devoted care. 
I am really a little bit jealous of Cyrilla! I 
tell Mr. Harborough he was in love with her 
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first. He says that she gave me to him. And 
that is really wonderful, Louise. I could not 
hesitate after that. I did not think it possible 
that one woman could love two men so abso- 
lutely. There is such a perfect sympathy be- 
tween us. We both like quiet, beautiful 
places, where there is less of man (and wo- 
man!) than of nature. So we select lovely 
out-of-the-way spots, like this quaint Frascati, 
and just enjoy the sweet earth and each other. 
And Cyrilla, of course. Malcolm (that is 
Mr. Harborough’s name, and it expresses him 
as no other could—so dignified, tranquil, 
thoughtful, affectionate, and strong) knows 
ever so many of them, and we intend to drift 
around from one to the other, like idle bees 
sipping honey from every flower, until we get 
over the honey-moon feeling. That really 
sounds like saying. that we shall wander for 
life! 

“ This is enough for now. Write me soon. 

Your devoted 
MARGARET.” 

“P.S—To think I should nearly have 
omitted to tell you how it all came about! 
Last Christmas we were in Cairo at Shep- 
heard’s. I had made a small watch-case for 
Mr. Harborough. I didn’t want to give him 
anything sentimental. That is so foreign to 
both our natures. When he came to call, 
early in the morning, I had Cyrilla in my 
lap. We wished each other a ‘ Merry Christ- 
mas,’ and then I said, ‘Cyrilla has a little 
present for you, Mr. Harborough, which T 
hope you will like” Yes! I said that! 
Think of it, when you hear what happened. 
I slipped the case into her hand. He held 
out his hand to take it. She held the case 
clasped a moment, as if considering. And 
then, Louise, she flung it away as if it were 
dirt, grabbed my hand, and actually held it 
out to him with her little mouth wide open. 
That’s the way she laughs, you know. IT was 
idiot enough to flush up to the roots of my 
hair, and my laugh must have sounded dread- 
fully forced. Before I could draw my hand 
away he grasped it, gently but firmly, and 
said: ‘I accept Cyrilla’s gift with all my 
heart. From the first she has always known, 
and given me, what I wanted. But I have 
never longed for anything as I have for this. 
She knew what I needed for a Christmas gift 
better than her mother did.’ 

“Well, when one’s own infant ‘ gives one 
away,’ what can one do?....” 
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CHAPTER XLIX.—(Continued) 


E’RE such good friends,” he 
said, “ that we must not run 
the slightest risk of misun- 
derstanding each other.” 
“Oh no,” looking up at 
him,“ not the slightest risk.” 
She spoke ardently, not flushing, but growing 
even paler. 

“That being the case,” was the response, 
“T must tell you that I never even fancied I 
was really in love, save once. We are be- 
coming quite confidential, aren’t we? But 
friends should be confidential.” 

He had managed to speak calmly; at the 
same time he could not bear to have her think 
that he felt calm. 


It was a long time before she spoke again. 
The brief afternoon had waned to the dusk. 
Out in the west that apple-green tinge had 
come to the glow of the horizon above where 
the sun had disappeared; but this room was 


lighted by the flames on the hearth. 
peaceful the place seemed! 

“ Oh!” suddenly exclaimed Billy, “ I wish— 
how I wish that I still cared for singing!” 

Meloon went to the window; he came back 
and stood by her chair, but he did not speak. 

“T used to care so much,” she went on, 
“but I’m tired of it. I love the still life in 
the country; you see I’m a country girl, after 
all. I was wild to go when I left here that 
time. I was cruel to my mother; I’ve been so 
sorry for that. I-hope to make it up to her. 
Everything favored me then. If Boldrea 
hadn’t seen me I couldn’t have found my 
chance immediately. It was to be. I did 
help Bashy. I’m so glad I helped her. Do 
you want to know what my plan is, Mr. Me- 
loon? As soon as I get strong I shall buy a 
place somewhere among these hills and have 
my mother and Bashy with me. You know I 
have some money. I would save some after 
I had paid Miss Runciman. I think we shall 
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be quite comfortable, don’t you? And if my 
home isn’t too far away, you will, perhaps, 
sometimes ride over and call, Mr. Meloon ?” 

She smiled as she raised her eyes to his, 
and two tears dropped from her cheeks. 
Now she laughed. “I am just like a baby, 
but that is because I’m weak. I wonder when 
the great thaw will begin—” with an abrupt 
change. “Do you know I’m afraid of the 
thaw? Every time I think of it I shudder— 
I don’t understand it; it must be because I’m 
ill and nervous. I’ve even made mother 
frightened about it; so that she prays harder 
than ever. She told me yesterday that she 
did not know but that it might be ordered 
that the Lord would come at the time of the 
freshet; she thinks there will be a freshet 
and many lives will be lost. Are there often 
dreadful freshets, Mr. Meloon, when people 
are drowned ?” 

“T remember only one, when I was ten 
years old. The farms on the river were over- 
flowed; cattle were lost, and three men and a 
woman were drowned. I went out with fa- 
ther in a boat. We picked up four sheep. 
I shall never forget the rushing of the wa- 
ter; I thought it knew what it was doing, and 
that it wanted to swallow up every living 
thing. There was an enormous quantity of 
snow that year, and it was cold, until all at 
once, in the latter part of April, it turned 
warm and a southerly rain came on that last- 
ed twenty-four hours. You’ve no idea how 
it was in among the hills hereabouts. My 
farm, the most of it lies too high to be seri- 
ously injured. It was a long time before the 
low lands recovered—they’re the best farms 
down there, but I’d rather have mine.” 

Meloon was talking deliberately, and se- 
cretly with a purpose to keep up some kind of 
a conversation until he could leave the room. 
The sight of Billy sitting there shorn of her 
old-time strength and gayety, and with that 
wistfulness on her face, was hard for him to 
bear. He felt every day that the exact path 
in which he must walk was growing more and 
more difficult; still, all his life this man had 
held the belief that nothing need be too diffi- 
cult. 
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CHAPTER L 
THE FRESHET 


“ LEASE sit down,” said Billy, pres- 

p ently. 

The man hesitated visibly, and she 
exclaimed, quickly: “ But no—perhaps you 
have something to do. I fear I’m so thought- 
less. You must go away just when you 
choose. Mother has been telling me that I’m 
very arbitrary with you, and that she wonders 
you can be so forbearing.” 

Meloon walked back to his chair by the fire 
and sat down in it. He smiled genially. 

“ Really, Billy,” he said “ you don’t strike 
me as being arbitrary the least bit in the 
world. What shall we talk about now? We 
have stopped worrying about the freshet for 
the present, I believe.” 

He was not aware how elaborately kind he 
seemed. 

“You’re sure I’m not keeping you ?” eagerly. 

“On the contrary, I’m sure you are keeping 
me; but I like to be kept. What shall we dis- 
cuss now ?”’ 

“ Now you laugh at me. But I don’t much 
care. I did want to talk of one other thing 
before you go. I mentioned those type-writ- 


ten letters to you’—and how I missed them? 
Yes, I was sure to speak of them to you. I 
haven’t had one since I sailed from Boston 


last. I think the missing them was one of 
the reasons that made me so desolate abroad 
there. They had been my life. I grew not 
to eare for anything. It was very strange. 
I tried to get used to doing without them, but 
I couldn’t, I was so homesick. Bashy used 
to scold me. She said a crank had probably 
sent them, and that now he was sending them 
to some one else without a doubt. I didn’t 
eare for that; I wanted him to keep on send- 
ing them to me too. The strange thing is 
that I don’t care so much now; I’m so con- 
tented here, I suppose, that old troubles 
haven’t such power. When I get a little 
stronger I mean to read all those letters again 
and see if I really do care so much, after all. 
You know we are advised not to allow any 
one feeling to become really dominant. Oh, 
how wise we would be if we followed that ad- 
vice! Mr. Meloon, are you really going? 
You must see about the milking? Don’t for- 
get that I’m going out to supper, and that 
you are to give me your arm. And will you 
go to that box on the bureau in my bed-room 
there, and bring me the letter on the top—it’s 


the last one I had. Thank you. Perhaps 
you'd like to read it?—no! Good-by until 
supper. I’m getting hungry. Don’t be late.” 

Meloon walked across the room; with the 
door in his hand he looked back at the figure 
in the chair. He saw Billy bend her head 
and press her cheek to the type-written sheet 
she held in her hand. He hesitated an in- 
stant; then he returned. He had remark- 
able control of his voice as he said, standing 
by her: 

“Billy, you must forgive me. I seemed 
to be obliged to do it. I meant to tell you 
some day. I tell you now. I wrote those 
letters. At the time I had a fancy that I 
couldn’t live if I didn’t. That was weak. But 
a man is liable to be weak when he fully in- 
tends to be strong. I had my type-writer up 
in the attic. I didn’t wish anybody to know 
about it. I had help—Bathsheba Hildreth. 
I would send her a batch of letters, and she 
would mail one each day. You can have no 
idea how I cared. I even used to think that 
these notes kept me alive. You know there’s 
no fool like an old fool. But when you had 
married Hildreth—at any rate, when you 
went to England—I found strength to stop. 
Do you think you can forgive me?” 

She looked up at him. She made no at- 
tempt to speak. He saw the light on her 
face. 

“We won’t talk of this; I can’t,” he said. 
His features set themselves in hard lines. 
There was the same rigidity of muscles as he 
went over the packed snow of the path to the 
barn, a milk-pail in one hand, a lantern in 
the other. But once at the barn, among the 
cows and horses, attending to their wants, 
the relaxation came, that indescribable calm- 
ing effect which domestic animals can often 
exert upon those who are intimate with them. 
When he returned to the house with his first 
pail of milk, he left his lantern behind, hung 
on its peg. The moon was rising in a bank 
of thin cloud; this bank extended all about 
the horizon, though the stars shone thick in 
the zenith. There was a curious softness 
in the air, and a perfume, as of spring flow- 
ers. Whence does this perfume come when 
snow covers the world as far as the eye can 
see—when there seems not a single tender 
green growth in the universe? 

Meloon stood still. There seemed to be ab- 
solutely no wind. He held up one hand; the 
palm was towards the south, and on the palm 
there was felt a faint, soft breath. 
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“It’s coming,” he said, aloud; and then: 
“1 wonder if Ripley, and Farwell, and Jewett 
are prepared. They ought to take their cat- 
tle away, and maybe their women folk. They 
never did notice the signs of the weather 
enough; but the Chamberlins, farther down 
the river, “ll be sure to be ready for any- 
thing.” 

He hurried in with his milk-pail, and then 
back to the barn. Trooper and Lotos this 
time trailed behind him, lazily sniffing along 
the path. Before he returned to the house 
Meloon harnessed his brown mare into the 
eutter, and tied her to the hitching-ring. 
When he went back the second time it seem- 
ed to him that the gentle wind, which came 
from the south, was like a breath of June; 
and now the breeze came in regular puffs, 
that in half an hour had settled into a steady 
breeze, warm and sweet. The clouds were 
rising and slowly blotting out the stars. 

But when the master of the house gave his 
arm to Billy to take her out into the big 
kitchen, where the supper was waiting, he 
said nothing about the change in the weather. 
He walked gently, feeling how she leaned 
upon him, how weak she still was, though 
there was a steady increase in her strength 
now from day to day, and she would soon be 
about. There was a subdued air of cheerful- 
ness in the manner of the three people at the 
table that night. Before they rose the wind 
was making a slight moaning noise around 
the southerly corner of the house. 

“T do believe,” said Mrs. Armstrong, “ that 
the wind has changed; ain’t it gettin’ into 
the south, Rawdon ?” 

Meloon rose. He had lingered, watching 
3illy’s face as she talked or listened. 

“T’m going to drive down to the intervale,” 
he said, abruptly. “I want to Jewett 
and Farwell.” 

They all rose. A certain look of excite- 
ment came to their faces. Meloon went to 
Billy’s side and asked if he should help her 
back to the other room. She was standing, 
holding to the back of a chair. She shook 
her head. 

“Oh no. I’m stronger already. I can 
walk alone. You must go. You think the 
thaw has begun, don’t you?” 

“Yes; it has begun. But it always takes 
time. And you needn’t be afraid. This farm 
is situated so that all the ice of the frigid 
zone melting here couldn’t harm it. Don’t 
sit up for me. Keep Lotos in the house; but 


see 
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Trooper is going. 
harm you here.” 

“We're not afraid,” answered Billy, quick- 
ly; “but I’m excited. I feel as I used to feel 
when I was a child and a tempest was com- 
ing up in the west. Are you going to be 
careful of yourself, Mr. Meloon ?” 

The man laughed. He had put on his 
great fur coat. He walked to the door, and 
as he opened it the wind came in a gust and 
made the smoke rush down the chimney, 

“How warm it is getting!” cried Mrs. 
Armstrong. “ It seems strange for it to come 
so warm all at once.” 

Meloon had stepped without the house, but 
he came back. He hastily unbuttoned the 
wrap of fur and threw it on a chair. With- 
out speaking, he went to a closet and took an 
ordinary overcoat. The two women watched 
him in silence. In a few moments they heard 
the jingle of his sleigh as the mare trotted by 
the house into the lane. Lotos jumped on a 
chair, put his paws on the window-shelf, and 
tried to look out; then he whined. Billy rose 
and moved slowly across the room to the dog. 
She placed a hand each side her face and 
looked through the glass. Far away down the 
lane she saw a bit of dark rapidly going on. 
The panes rattled; the wind was rising fast. 

“l’m sorry Rawdon has gone,” said the 
elder woman. She began to pick up the 
dishes from the table. 

“ Nothing can happen to him,” confidently 
asserted the other. But she gazed again 
through the window. This time she saw no- 
thing but the stretch of snow lying under a 
cloudy sky, through which the moon was 
slowly wading. 

Billy lingered in the kitchen; she hardly 
noticed the terrier who came and pressed 
against her side. She heard the fir-trees at 
the north of the house thrash and moan, and 
the sound worried her. 

“T wish you’d open the door, mother,” she 
said. 

“Why?” turning from her dish-washing. 

“ Because I want to know how warm it’s 
growing. Oh, I wish I could go out! How 
strange it is!” 

Mrs. Armstrong opened the door a few 
inches, but the wind thrust it wide and blew 
through the room, slamming a door some- 
where else. Lotos made a dash outside, but 
he returned when his mistress called him, and 
stood growling by her side. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Remember, nothing can 





ERTAIN rules and regulations govern 
( the styles for all costumes intended for 

out-door sports, and each season these 
rules are more and more rigorous. Fortu- accepted as correct. 
nately, they proceed from good common-sense, 
and the innovations made from time to time 
are such as are dictated by the exigencies 


that arise. For in- 
stance, the skirts of 
riding-habits are very 
much shorter’ than 
they used to be, simply 
because it has been 
found that in riding 
across country, and in 
jumping, the long 
skirt, which is so 
charming and pictu- 
resque, is a menace to 
life and limb; the 
riding skirt is merely 
long enough to cover 
the figure, and is made 
in a way that will re- 
duce the risk to a min- 
imum. 

Golf skirts and golf 
costumes are at pres- 
ent occupying the 
minds of a great many 
women who know ab- 
solutely nothing about 
golf, and have no de- 
sire to play, for a golf 
skirt has become a 
most necessary article 
in anybody’s wardrobe 
for the summer. The 
present style of golf 
skirt is longer than 
that of last year, and 
is on the plan of the 
rainy-day skirt. It 
still fits closely over 
the hips, but is never 
tight around the back. 
It should not measure 
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TUCKED BLUE CLOTH. 





too much around the foot, nor should it be too 
narrow—from two and a half to three and a 
half yards is a wide range, but one that is 
The newest golf skirts 
are open at one side—not at both sides as was 
formerly the case—and the open side has a 
stitched band that goes quite down to the foot 


of the skirt. The only 
trimming is_ several 
rows of machine- 
stitching around the 
foot. The pocket for 
the golf-ball, that is 
put at the right side 
of the skirt, is not al- 
ways desired; it is 
useful but very unbe- 
coming to the figure, 
and therefore is only 
used by golf devotees 
who wish to have ev- 
erything at hand. 

The favorite color 
of a golf skirt in 
cloth is a black or a 
very dark iron-gray, 
in Oxford _ suiting 
or in a double-faced 
cloth. The double- 
faced cloths are to be 
had in a great many 
different styles, and 
in many varying 
weights, with, unfor- 
tunately, the lightest 
and best the most ex- 
pensive. There are 
dark blues that are 
very smart; also 
grays, and if a wo- 
man is slight and the 
color is becoming, a 
light gray golf suit is 
immensely attractive; 
in addition the light 
gray goes extremely 
well with the red 





THE 
golf jacket. The jackets 
are short with the 
straight front, open a 
little at the throat, with 
narrow lapels, and fast- 
ened with buttons on 
which is the club mono- 
gram, the turned-down 
velvet collar carrying 
out the idea of the dis- 
tinective colors. Eton 
jackets and tight-fitting, 
basque waists are simply 
a passing fancy, and are 
not being made up by 
the standard tailors. In- 
deed, in tailor-made golf 
suits, as in the best rid- 
ing-habits, there is only 
one style that is correct 
—the severe, and at the 
same time useful, made 
with a perfection of cut 
and fit that makes the 
suit conspicuous only 
from the beauty of work- 
manship. 

For wear on many of 
the hot days in summer, 
when even the lightest 
weight cloth suit would 
be uncomfortable, are a 
number of smart linen 
suits. Linen in its nat- 
ural color, blue in the 
various shades in which 
it can be had, and, above 
all, white piqué, make 
the best summer golf 
suits. The finer quality 
of duck is very good, but 
it must be of light 
weight, for as most of 
the skirts now have a 
box-pleat in the back, it 
makes them too heavy 
when they are made of 
any material that has 
much weight in itself. These suits are made 
on the lines of the cloth suits; but, as a rule, 
without jackets, for it is supposed that the 
golf jackets are slipped on when any addi- 
tional garment is required. 

Shirt-waists are the correct form of waist 
in which to play golf. White is the “fad” 
of the summer, not only in the heavy materi- 
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DaRk GREEN GOLF suIT with two rows of braid on coat, with stitching be- 
tweén ; white piqué revers, and red and white striped chemisette. 


als like piqué, light-weight duck and linen, 
but in sheer muslins and batistes, with a 
stock-collar of piqué or duck, and linen cuffs, 
carrying out the shirt-waist idea, although the 
transparent and fancy materials quite do 
away with the severe look that shirt-waists 
are supposed to possess. There are some good 
red piqué shirt-waists with white polka dots. 
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These are suitable with blue linen skirts, but 
are not as smart as the white waists. The 
sleeves of shirt-waists, although they are 
smaller than they used to be, must always be 
larger than a dress sleeve; otherwise they in- 
terfere with the free use of the arms. For 
this reason cuffs are still used, as they give 
more width around the wrist. 

An extraordinary style of head-gear to wear 
while playing golf has made its appearance 
lately, and is so attractive that it is bound to 
be fashionable. It is a shade hat in every 


Wuurte pique with curved ruffie set in under squares ; 
bem-stitched band of white liven outlines the squares on 
waist and skirt; rose silk vest. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
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Srrirev pvoK with brown duck lapels and waistcoat; 
fan pleats in skirt secured with crow's-feet stitching. 


sense of the word, and was recently illus- 
trated in Harper’s Bazar under the name of 


the “ Ladysmith.” It has a low broad crown 
and a broad brim that can be turned down or 
up as desired. Around the crown is knotted 
a veil of blue, or black with embroidered cir- 
cles in white. This hat gives a mushroom 
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Rivinec-nasit of hunter’s green cloth with checked 
flannel waistcoat in green, white, and red. 


look to the head, but it is said to be much 
more comfortable than the sun-bonnet, which, 
while it protects the complexion satisfacto- 
rily,is so warm as to make it undesirable even 
when the thinnest material is used in its con- 
struction. These hats are made of white 
straw with a yellowish tinge of very light 
braid. They are bound with white, and are 
eminently serviceable, but, it must be confess- 
ed, are not becoming except to a young and 
pretty girl upon whom any sort of hat would 
look well. 


Golf shoes are on the same plan as those 
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of last year. They have wide soles, rounded 
toes, and flat heels, but a new device which 
has been brought forward and which seems 
to be popular is the rubber sole. This can be 
attached to any shoe or boot, and as it has 
the desired pegs, does away with the necessity 
of having a pair of shoes made expressly for 
golf. At least, it is so stated by those who 
should know. It would seem, however, that a 


pair of shoes to which these soles had been 
attached would be useless for anything except 
golf, or some other out-door sport. 


Hanir or srier oLtota with white piqué revere and 
dotted piqué Ascot scarf. 
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Gor sxret, made in princesse form, of green linen; bolero trimmed with 


black silk braid and fastened with smoked pearl buttons. 


The useful golf gloves, split at the back 
of the hand and with ventilating holes in the 
palm, are as shapeless and ugly as ever, but 
they protect the hands, and have a certain 
smart look about them that, aside from their 


usefulness, makes them desirable. The wash 
gloves in white are still used by women who 
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like to carry out the scheme 
of pure white suits. Golf 
enthusiasts, though, are not 
so anxious to look well as 
they are to wear what is ap- 
propriate, and they cling to 
the golf gloves just as they 
choose the ugly shade hats. 

Ready-made golf skirts are 
not to be despised, and are 
much cheaper than those 
that are made to order. They 
are now to be had in good 
shape and of fairly good ma- 
terial, the material depend- 
ing very much upon the 
price that is asked. The 
circular skirt is always a 
good model on some _ ac- 
counts, but has the disadvan- 
tage that it is apt to sag 
at the sides after it has been 
worn a short time, unless the 
cloth is of the most expen- 
sive quality, and has been 
very carefully sponged and 
pressed. For this reason the 
gored skirt is better, and 
one style, with circular side 
pieces and the gored front 
breadth and side instead of 
box-pleats at the back, is per- 
haps the most practicable of 
all. This should be fasten- 
ed down at one side in the 
way first spoken of, the 
fastening hidden under a 
band of stitching. Several 
rows of stitching around 
the foot of the skirt are not 
only the best finish, but help 
to make the skirt flare. The 
tailors, as a rule, face the 
skirt instead of hemming it, 
and the best skirts are those 
that have a shaped facing 
cut out of an almost circu- 
lar piece of cloth. This, it 
is contended, keeps the skirt 
out from the feet better than anything else 
that can be done, and its effect is certainly 
good. The rows of stitching must be quite 
close together, and there must be at least 
eight rows. They should be done in heavy 
silk rather than in cotton, for the silk is not 
so apt to break when it is wet. 


— 











Giru'’s cown of striped summer silk; stitched pleats in groups on skirt ani bodice ; jacket fronts with gilt buttuns, 
embroidered crape vest and cuffs. 
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BEIGE CLOTH GOWN WITH COLLAR OF FLOWERED SILK. 


PARIS DRESS NOVELTIES 
BY ADA STERLING 


with a sheer wrist puff, to 
the close, full puffed sleeve 
extending from shoulder to 
wrist. Yet it may not be 
said that the long sheath 
sleeve has wholly disappear- 
ed. In many instances it is 
simply transformed by the 
addition of pretty trim- 
ming. A case in point is to 
be noted in a gown of 
striped summer silk for a 
young girl. The bolero and 
skirt here are ornamented 
by groups of flat-stitched 
pleats. There is an intro- 
duced soft vest, cuffs, and 
sash of crépe de Chine, the 
latter brought forward and 
tied at the left side. The 
edge of the bolero is orna- 
mented with rows of fine 
gilt buttons. A row of 
crosswise tucks trims the 
upper part of the sleeve, 
which follows the shape 
of the arm quite to the 
wrist. It is, as are most of 
the coming gowns, simple. 
An Exposition gown of 
red and white foulard, al- 
though but recently come 
from a famous maker, re- 
veals a skirt of sheathlike 
proportions. The appear- 
ance of fulness is gained, 
however, by a clever ar- 
rangement of quarter-inch 
tucks, that entirely covers 
the gown. The lines are ar- 
ranged so as to meet in up- 
turned V’s in the centre of 
the front of the skirt, 
and in downward - turned 
points in the bodice. A 
front breadth is simulated 
by entre-deux of écru lace, 
which also defines a sort of 
shield front on the bodice. 
At the foot of the skirt and 
surmounting a close knife- 
pleated ruffle is a wide 


HE special points of midsummer gowning waved lace incrustation similar in texture to 
are velvet ribbon trimmings, line tucks, the berthe that drapes the shoulders. The 


diagonal or vertical, and the fancy sleeve that yoke is of mousseline de soie. 


Very small 


varies from the “ Garibaldi,” slim and finished bows of black ribbon velvet decorate the sides 





of the bodice and 
the elbow sleeves, 
and the waist is 
wound with black 
ribbon velvet that 
ends in long sashes 
reaching almost to 
the foot of the 
gown. The hat 
follows the prevail- 
ing fashion in that 
it corresponds in 
color tones with 
the gown. It is of 
russet straw with 
wreath of red- 
tipped morning- 
glories and a filmy 
rosette of black 
tulle at the back, 
secured under a 
velvet bow. The 
latter is so placed 
as to raise the hat 
slightly from the 
head in the back 
and result in the 
proper tip over the 
forehead. 

Of the dainty 
designs for after- 
noon wear, none is 
more novel than 
that illustrated on 
another page. Pon- 
gee silk of the new 
roses mourante 
shade is the foun- 
dation material. 
The bodice is a fix- 
ed bolero—that is, 
the bolero is stitch- 
ed firmly in with 
the shoulder seams, 
and is not remov- 
able, as are many 
of the novel em- 
broidered bolero 
forms. The inside 
blouse form is of 
silk mousseline. 
Rows of black vel- 
vet ribbon outline 
the bolero edges, 
and are placed 
vertically upon the 
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Rose si.k Gown with Renaissance lace and black velvet bands ending in tassels. 
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skirt, deepening in 
length at front and 
back in a manner that 
suggests the outlines 
of an over-dress. The 
end of each strand of 
velvet is finished with 
a small gilt buckle, be- 
low which is a full 
silk tassel. Buckles 
are again employed 
for the bodice and 
about the sleeves at 
the elbows. Gilt, sil- 
ver, and even pearl 
buckles are to play 
an interesting part in 
dress ornamentation 
during the coming 
season; but none of 
these are large, the 
small forms, those 
three-quarters of an 
inch long, being more 
in keeping with the 
fashions. of the Em- 
pire period now so 
much affected. Shoe- 
buckles and _ others 
such as how and then 
are utilized by milli- 
ners are large and 
square or oblong, the 
dull-finished gilt arti- 
cles leading all others 
in favor. Many of 
those designed for 
bodice trimmings are 
elaborately jewelled, 
and are testimonies to 
the fine craftsmanship 
of the makers. 

Large and small 
gilt buttons and those 
of highly polished 
pearl have reappeared 
on the long redingote 
cloak forms. These 
are having their part 
in the trimming of 
late summer model 
gowns. They are em- 
ployed effectively up- 
on a young girl’s gown 
of flowered dimity 
but recently made. 


Dimity 
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aown of mauve with black velvet ribbon; 
little tucks make the fulness of waist and skirt. 


The bodice is fitted 
over a yoke of white 
lawn by means of line 
tucks two inches deep 
only. The tucking is 
resumed again just be- 
low the corsage-line, 
and continues entirely 
around the body. Set 
over the yoke and de- 
fining its outline is a 
shaped collar of light- 
weight piqué, caught 
on each side of the 
centre front by a large 
pearl button. The el- 
bow sleeves are slight- 
ly full, but fitted into 
armhole and cuff by 
close line tucks: The 
round, turned-up cuff 
is finished by a pearl 
button. The lower 
sleeve is of horizontal- 
ly tucked lawn. The 
fulness of the skirt is 
distributed in fine line 
tucks that follow the 
dimensions of those 
seen in the bodice, and 
a velvet belt and tie 
strike a pretty color 
note against the deli- 
cate tones of the 
transparent dimity. 
This is an admirable 
model for foulards 
and other light silks 
such as are universal- 
ly esteemed for home 
service in early au- 
tumn and winter. 

The employment of 
velvet ribbon is grow- 
ing far more gen- 
eral with every new 
model that is appear- 
ing. Thus far 
the preference is 
wholly for black, but 
white is already 
among the prophesied 
favorites, and is to be 
employed for the 
softer-tOwed evening 
gowns. 





Gown oF brier vetting; pleats held in place by Persian embroidery bands; under-sleeves and blouse of white 
muslin 
FLOwERrep LAwN Gown with vest, under-skirt, and elbow paffs of white; deep lace collar. 
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MIDSUMMER GOWNS 


ANY materi- 
M als that at 
first thought 
would seem wholly in- 
congruous, are blend- 
ed so skilfully in mid- 
summer gowns that 
they present a marvel- 
lous harmony to the 
eye. There is a re- 
turn to favor of al- 
paca, and under its 
own familiar name. 
A recent combination 
yachting gown is of 
mauve alpaca, with 
vest of peau de soie 
edged and _ strapped 
with velvet ribbons, a 
curious combination 
when described, yet 
strikingly effective in 
itself. There are silk 
muslin dancing gowns Bive winen Gown with 
with appliquéd mo-  crenm insertion on bodice. 
tifs of white cloth, or 
of black velvet, or sometimes colors out- 
lined with tiny gauze frills and narrow Cluny 
lace, and sheer muslin gowns that are distin- 
guished by stiff elbow cuffs and ornamental 
collar of piqué. Hand-painted dress decora- 
tions are again experimented with. Riviera 
scarfs of fine gauze are so painted in the most 
delicate of colors and designs. Pompadour 
materials are highly effective, and the ribbons 
of this variety, in particular, are being com- 
bined with all light summer fabrics. Veil- 
ings and loose-woven wool cloths are as much 
in vogue as they were three months ago, but 
seen in the popular beige and dragée shades, 
and in combination with such unexpected 
garnitures as Persian embroidery, 
they still may lay claim to effec- 
tive and late style. 

A late importation is of beige 
veiling over pink silk. The 
scheme consists of unstitched 
pleats, pressed flat and stayed 
with bands of vari-colored Persian 
embroidery. The full sleeves and 
under-blouse form are of mousse- 

Gray aLPaca Gown with black velvet trimming; skirt laid in line de ares which ~cipendie charm- 


stitched pleats ; lace vest, collar, and under-sleeves ; scarlet straw ing air of lightness to _the 
hat w.th white roses. gown. With this is a dainty 
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hat of beige tones 
wound about the 
crown with brownish- 
pink hydrangeas, such 
as one sees when the 
autumn frosts em- 
brown the real blos- 
soms. In contrast to 
this costume is one 
of flowered lawn, the 
stitched pleats of 
which are brought 
across the bodice in 
surplice effect,an idea 
that is repeated in the 
skirt. The latter 
opens over a_ white 
mull petticoat. Yoke 
and soft elbow sleeves 
are of this material 
also, and a white lace 

: collar gives a touch of 

Cream aLrpaca with sage ° ° 
wateet Ganda. richness that is most 

telling. 

There is a great profusion of new sleeve 
forms, adapted from a picturesque past, and 
providing the greatest possible opportunity 
for individuality. They are long and short, 
fancy and plain. The latest of these are 
likely to bring sleeve-making to the dignity 
of an art, and the wise worker will do well to 
study the requirements of the new garments 
before the “ heat of the battle” comes on. 
One of the simplest in effect of late gowns 
has three-quarter-length sleeves that are open 
irregularly, almost to the arm’s eye on the in- 
side seam. Bishop’s sleeves of white gauze are 
worn under the dress sleeves, and are seen at 
intervals between the velvet bands that out- 
line the openings along the arm. This gown 
is of silver-gray alpaca, velvet trimmed. The 
front of the bodice is cut out 
in quaint forms that correspond 
with the inside lines of the 
sleeve, and, like the latter, are 
finished with black velvet, of 
which bows and belt are made, 
and with which the large but- 
tons are covered. The skirt is 
made with groups of long, 
stitched pleats that reach quite, Tvscot rarrea wth tack Yan: clr and pan rm 
to the waist, and is trimmed at satin, olive velvet belt and rosette. 
the foot with rows of velvet. 


Some of the most graceful of recent skirts over the other as in the case of the Watteau 
are draped in the back in two deeply laid pleat. It is a pretty fashion, especially for 
box-pleats that lie side by side, and not one rather stout women, as the long, sweeping 
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lines increase the effect of height. Some of 
these pleats are stitched flat, and some flow 
gracefully from the belt. This is a feature 
of a hydrangea-blue taffeta gown, the bodice 
of which is laid in long flat pleats and stitch- 
ed with cream silk which matches the creamy 
lace collar that completes the upper portion 
of the costume. The lower part of the skirt 
is garnished with wide appliqué motifs of lace 
that rise at the seams in high stalactites that 
reach quite to the waist. Black panne bows 
and belt are employed with artistic effect on 
the bodice. 

The all-black hat is one of the most valua- 
ble of summer possessions. It sets off and 
balances certain flimsy but fashionable mate- 
rials, and is at all times appropriate, whether 
for walking or driving, for maids or matrons. 
The black hat of the moment is wide of brim, 
which turns down over the hair in the back 
and “scoops” somewhat in front. It is 
trimmed with large fluffy bows of mousseline 
de soie, chenille-edged, and the most coquet- 
tish, place on the extreme front’ edge of the 
brim one or two pale crush roses that slight- 
ly droop downward. 

Toques are made to match the costume with 
which they are worn. Thus, a soft round hat 
of burnt-straw color, trimmed plentifully 
with black tulle, accompanies a golden-brown 
linen gown that is trimmed with black ribbon 
velvet and fastened with gilt buttons. The 
chemisette of this costume is of cream muslin 
barred with narrow velvet ribbon edged with 
fine gold cord. The inner vest is of pale blue 
lhnen fastened by scattered groups of small 
gilt buttons. The Eton, made with sharp de- 
flecting points, is outlined and ornamented 
with velvet ribbon, the latter finished with 
brilliant buttons. The close (sheath) sleeves 
are trimmed at the wrists with graded rows 
of velvet which end in buttons that harmonize 
in design, while differitig in size, from those 
shown on the waist itself. A hem-stitched 
collar of sheer white linen, with motifs done 
with regular embroidery stitch directly upon 
the fabric. 

Costumes for small girls all show a tenden- 
cy toward princesse forms, with such fluffy or 
ruffled trimming as is necessary arranged 
about the shoulders or across the front. 
Blouse effects with wide revers and box-pleat- 
ed skirts that join over a loosely worn belt are 
seen in piqué and coarse linen as well as in 
the light cloth gowns worn. These have lit- 
tle or no garniture beyond the rows of stitch- 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
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CHILD’S BLUE LINEN COAT. 


ing that mark the hem, belt, cuffs, etc., and 
the wide lace, batiste, or sheer lawn collar. 
Half-length stockings are worn by small girls 
between the ages of two and ten years. These 
are generally of a snowy white cotton, but 
light tans and also blue with white embroid- 


ered or interwoven dots are seen. An unbelt- 
ed long frock of blue linen shown elsewhere 
among these pages illustrates a late and 
dainty model for girls’ use. The garment 
closes in a straight line from the left shoul- 
der to the hem. It is absolutely simple, be- 
ing merely outlined with rows of dark blue 
satin ribbon. A chemisette is simulated by 
affixing an (Irish) lace collar which meets in 
a V point over the chest. A mandolin sleeve 
is the one unusual feature of this frock. This 
is wide and set full into the armhole, but con- 
forms to the outline of the forearm by means 
of flat line tucks stitched along the extreme 
edge. 





PATTERN 305 


DESIGN that 
may be safely 
counted upon 


as effective and fash- 
ionable for autumn 
and early winter ser- 
vice is made with 
shirred yoke effect on 
bodice and __ skirt. 
The skirt is double— 
that is, composed of 
an under and an over 
part. The latter has 
five gores, and a 
fitted ruffie which 
of itself will pro- 
vide sufficient fulness 
at the foot if it is 
preferred to omit the 
several small bias 
ruffles shown in the 
illustration. The pat- 
tern, if used now, 
will be a good one 
also for muslin or 
organdie. 

The outer or over 
skirt is a wide shal- 
low circle in effect, 
with a shaped front 
piece or gore. In 
joining material 
from this portion the 
seams should be al- 





SHIRRED COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 395. 


See regular advertisement in back pages. 


lowed to come 
wherever the width 
of the fabric sug- 
gests. The cut paper 
pattern is perforated 
at intervals about its 
width to show lines 
for the _ shirring. 
Five lines of sewing 
will be necessary for 
the top of the skirt, 
including that at the 
waist-line. The gar- 
ment is closed in the 
centre of the back by 
a series of safe hooks 
closely set. A black 
velvet ribbon belt 
and ends may be 
worn, as shown in the 
second view of the 
garment, or several 
small looped velvet 
bows such as are 
shown on the bodice 
in the first illustra- 
tion. The shirring 
of the skirt should be 
gradually distributed 
about the body and 
secured to the 
smoothly fitted un- 
der-skirt. The over- 
skirt has one long 
point in the centre of 
the front, but, de- 
scending from the 
acute angle of this 
part, it reaches to the 
full length of the un- 
der-skirt at the back. 
A ruffle of lace or of 
same material as the 
gown, headed by nar- 
row velvet ribbon or 
lace beading, is sug- 
gested as a fashion- 
able way to finish 
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the over-dress. One-half of the skirt, over- 
skirt, and belt form is comprised in the skirt 
pattern. To shorten the pattern for the use 
of persons under the medium height, the ex- 
act length wished first should be decided, and 
the paper pattern then folded mid-length and 
trimmed at the sides. Other measurements 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 305. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


HARPER'S 


BAZAR 


being regular, it is always better to leave the 
outlines of hip portions and foot of the skirt 
exactly as planned by the pattern-maker. 

The pattern of the bodice comprises one- 
half of the foundation or lining (single-dart- 
ed), one-half of front and back outer por- 
tions, one complete sleeve, belt, and plain col- 
lar. The outside portions of the waist are 
perforated at intervals to show lines for gau- 
ging. Of sewing lines there are eight, includ- 
ing that which is concealed under collar- 
band. The outer sleeve pattern is in three 
parts, representing upper and elbow shirrings. 
Six rows of shirring, including the line at the 
armhole, are indicated on the pattern of the 
upper shirred portion, and seven rows on the 
portion about the elbows. A pattern of the 
sheer under-sleeve is not included with that 
of the bodice. In making the latter the lin- 
ing should first be fitted, boned, faced down 
front, and finished with hooks and eyes. 
Shirr outer portions according to lines in- 
dicated by the perforations on the pattern, 
and fit over the lining. 

This design is equally adaptable for or- 
gandie, Liberty fabrics, foulards, or crépes, 
and equally adapted for youthful or matronly 
wearers. For summer uses it is picturesque, 
and for in-door winter service is sure to be a 
favorite style. 

To make the costume as illustrated, in 
foulard, China silk, or other thin fabric 27 
to 30 inches wide, and for person of from 34 
to 38 inches bust measure, will require 14 
yards; of organdie 10 yards. If lined with 
taffeta, 12 yards will be required. Separate 
sleeve may be purchased at cost of 15 cents. 


LITTLE GIRL’S ETON COSTUME 


FANCY of the moment, and one that is 
sure to be carried over into the autumn, 

is to dress even very small girls in crimson 
and bright searlet cloth coats and white piqué 
or French gingham frocks. These garments 
are to be seen trimmed with brass 

buttons, with introduced flat pip- 

ings of white or green or with 

whole collars of green cloth, simi- 

lar to the golf jackets worn a year 

ago by women. Bolero forms in 

cloth and piqué are also among the 

favored style in children’s wear. 

The child’s pattern published 

herewith is composed of an Eton 

jacket closed in straight line 

down the front, fastened by seven 





PAPER PATTERNS 


Cnt Paper Pattern No. 306. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


buttons and button-holes. The entire original 
costume was in piqué, the bolero in plain 
scarlet outlined with narrow wash braid, and 
the collar, a square-back sailor form, was of 
white piqué with wide flounce of Hamburg 
edging. The skirt pattern is gored, with cen- 
tre front portion and sides. The latter are 
perforated at the centre of back to show po- 
sition for the cluster of tucks. One-half of 
the ruffle form (scalloped at the top) is in- 
cluded with the skirt, which is perforated to 
show line for placing the same. 

Where two ruffles are desired the upper one 
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may be cut exactly like the first and set just 
above it, so that the lower edge slightly laps 
the highest scalloped point of the under 
ruffe. Simple bias ruffles would be effective 
for a plain wash frock. 

The bodice pattern includes one-half of the 
Eton jacket, seamed only under the arms and 
at the shoulders, one two-piece sleeve, one 
cuff, one-half of the collar, seamed over the 
shoulder, one-half of soft sleeveless under- 
waist with collar-band, and soft belt. 

The under-waist form, having a full front, 
may be altered to meet individual tastes by 
laying the fulness in centre box-pleat, in line 
tucks, or by introducing insertions between 
groups of small tucks. All-over embroidery 
may be used for the front of this waist if 
economy of work is sought. The bolero is 
slightly fitted to the form by means of a sin- 
gle shallow dart. This costume pattern may 
be purchased only in entire form. A second 
illustration gives the design adapted to 
French gingham or 
checked linen. Its 
lines will prove suit- 
able for  cheviots, 
serges, cashmeres, or 
other wool materials 
such as are chosen 
for autumn school 
dresses. A touch of 
late and conspicuous 
style will be given to 
the costume in what- 
ever it is made up, 
if the bolero be made 
of bright red cloth; 
or, where this is un- 
becoming, of cream 
white. Blue or green 
is not favored for 
this purpose, but if 
the costume is to be 
made of white, blue, 
or beige piqué, 
stitched bands of 
these colors may be 
used. Done in khaki 
cloth or in solid-toned Galatea with edge trim- 
mings of wash braids, the design is especially 
desirable for use during present season. 

To make the costume complete for girl of 
ten years, 514 yards of piqué or other mate- 
rial 27 to 30 inches wide will be required; of 
woollen goods 45 to 48 inches, 4 yards will be 
sufficient. 


BACK VIEW NO. 306, 
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“« FRINGE OF SUMACH SPRAYS.” 


(in city or country) with little or no ex- 
pense from the material almost at her 
door. 


° | *‘ HE woman of taste can adorn her table 


very The simple leaves of various 





IN A WREATH OF VIRGINTA-CREEPER. 

shrubs are the units out of which all designs 
are made. In the country especially, each 
month of the changing seasons brings fresh 
variety. The daisies, buttercups, clover 
blooms, grasses, and golden-rod of the fields, 


sprays of fruit from the garden, roses and 
rose leaves, and the trailing vines which clam- 
ber about the house, and much more may be 
used to advantage. 

A round table, five to seven feet in diam- 
eter, is perhaps the best for decorative pur- 
poses, and it also has the advantage of mak- 
ing general conversation easier. In the coun- 
try a tasteful way to decorate a round table 
is to place around the edge a fringe of sumach 
sprays, laid “heel and toe,” to resemble a 
long wreath. Under the plates and around 





“ AROUND THE ROAST PUT POPLAR LEAVES.” 








DECORATING THE SUMMER TABLE 


the roast put silver poplar leaves, shiny side 
up, their sides overlapping and their points 
curving with the lines of the dish. One pop- 
lar leaf under each glass, and straightway the 





“4 STAR OF SMILAX.” 


water seems to have a fresher taste, while the 
glass looks like a cool, dark well. The border 
of sumach leaves may be relieved about ev- 
ery twelve inches by a tiny bunch of some 
white wild flower, like clover or caraway 
blossoms, the general effect being to frame 
everything with green, a broader border bind- 
ing the whole. No other colors should appear 
on the table to clash with this harmony. Sil- 
ver poplar leaves and nasturtiums are also ef- 
fective. Place the former along the edge of 
the table, overlapping, and every six inches a 
brilliant flower. To keep the leaves in their 
places string them on a long thread, or pin to 
the cloth. In the centre of the table a profu- 
sion of wild flowers of harmonious colors may 
be massed with fine effect. 

If pansies are plentiful cut the stems off 
short and place a border of flowers about each 
plate. Around the roast the border should be 
three rows deep. It should be remembered, 
however, that the simplest harmony is the 
best, and that flowers as near of a color as pos- 
sible should be used. If this is not prac- 
ticable have the shading run from dark to 


light, with the darkest colors nearest the plat-_ 


ter. In arranging the pansies about the 
plates, put the largest on the side farthest 
from the table’s edge, the smaller ones next, 
and the tiniest blossoms last and nearest the 
guest. In this color scheme use also some 
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small vine, like the tender shoots of the ampe- 
lopsis or smilax, having as light a shade of 
green and as small leaves as possible. Twine 
these around the edges of the doilies, training 
the ends of the long sprays out to the edge of 
the table, thus marking off the space for each 
guest. If candles are used, twine a small 
spray around each. The whole effect will be 
one of the most delicate beauty. 

If bay or similar leaves are obtainable, strip 
the small leayes from the stalk and arrange 
them in circles about the plates. At inter- 
vals about the table’s border, pinned to the 
cloth, put blueberry sprays, thick with their 
green and purple berries. A centre-piece of a 
few blue wild flowers will also add much to 
the delicately beautiful effect. 

Suppose a city hostess has unexpected 
guests to dinner, with the only flowers at hand 
a dozen or so roses whose petals are dropping 
in a pile under the vase. Let her use the pet- 
als as were the pansies, in a border about 
each plate, with the green rose leaves at inter- 
vals between. About the crackers or the 
bread, upon the plate, she places more leaves 
and petals, with two or three of the latter 
upon the topmost piece. Then, with the gas 
turned low and pink shades about the lighted 
candles, she has a table of whose beauty she 
may well be proud. 

The born hostess, like the born diplomat, is 
never embarrassed by the unexpected. Per- 
haps she is poor—a string of smilax a dozen 
feet long can be bought for a few cents, or a 
big bunch of feathery asparagus and a quan- 
tity of green leaves. These tastefully ar- 





“4 PANSY BORDER ABOUT EACH PLATE.” 


ranged about the dishes and kept in the ice- 
box betweentimes will decorate the table in 
an endless variety of ways as long as they 
keep fresh, which will be for a week or more. 




















LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


taches at the moment to the personal- 

ity of Lady Randolph Churchill be- 
eause of her love-affair with Lieutenant 
Cornwallis-West. Through the various stages 
of announcement and denial and reannounce- 
ment friends have followed this unusual ro- 
mance with varying sentiment, but never with- 
out interest. The beauty of the bride, which 
has remained with her through the twenty- 
eight years since she was a New York belle, 


N ATURALLY a widespread interest at- 


WOMEN OF THE 


MOMENT 


is no less remarkable than that of the groom, 
who inherits, with his beautiful sisters, the 
famous family good looks. 

Two of the Western States—Utah and 
Idaho—which- have given suffrage to women 
elected women alternates to the Philadelphia 
Convention, and as accredited representatives 
they were entitled to seats within the fenced 
enclosure, with their brother delegates and 
alternates, on the floor of the convention. 

Mrs. J. B. West, of Lewiston, was the 
Idaho lady who was thus honored, but owing 
to illness in her family she was not present. 
Mrs. W. H. Jones, the other woman alternate, 
was from Salt Lake City, Utah, and came to 
Philadelphia direct from the biennial of the 
Woman’s Federated Clubs at Milwaukee, to 
which she was a delegate. She is treasurer of 
the Woman’s State Republican League of 
Utah, and president of the Woman’s Repub- 
lican Club-of Salt Lake City. 

Americans who some years ago spent many 
a delightful evening at the theatre when Elea- 
nora Duse was here, are rejoicing in the news 








MRS. W. H. 


JONES, OF SALT LAKE, 








WOMEN OF THE MOMENT 














ELEANORA DUSE, 


that the charming 
Italian tragedienne 
will again be with 
them this winter. 
The naturalness, the 
utter absence of the- 
atrical effect and 
pose which distin- 
guished this actress 
are marked in the 
recent photograph 
shown here. 

Miss Helen Glad- 
stone, daughter of 
the “Grand Old 
Man” of England, 
is said to be at pres- 
ent writing a life of 
her famous father. 
Miss Gladstone has 
recently been much 
written about in 
connection with the 








MISS HELEN GLADSTONE. 








MISS ELSIE 


FRENCH. 


illness and death of 
her mother. Miss 
Gladstone was for 
some time president 
of Newnham Col- 
lege for Women, 
and is a very accom- 
plished woman. 

As the future 
mistress of one of 
the great millionaire 
households of Amer- 
ica, Miss Elsie 
French is a young 
woman who is much 
in the public eye at 
present, since the 


announcement of 
her engagement to 
Alfred Vanderbilt, 


the inheritor of the 
Cornelius Vander- 
bilt millions. 
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WOULDN’T IT MAKE YOU MAD IF YOU ASKED YOUR BEST GIRL TO GO GOLFING WITH YOU, AND 


SHE BROUGHT A FRIEND ALONG TO CADDIE FOR HER? 


A BAD MEMORY 
AstTroLtocer. “ What hour were you born?” 
Mr. Srncapore. “I am afraid I'll have to 
look that up in my diary.” 





DISCOURAGING 
DasHaway. “TI have just been up in the coun- 
try to see that rich uncle of mine.” 
Creverton. “ How is he getting on?” 
DasHaway. “It looks to me as if he were on 
the verge of a long period of good health.” 





THE LESSER OF TWO EVILS 


TeacHerR (to pupil). “If you don’t tell me 
the name of the boy who put the pin on my 
chair, I’ll give you a whipping.” 

Purm. “Whip ahead, sir. It won’t be no- 
thin’ to what that boy ’ll give me if I tell on him.” 


. 


THE SEASON’S ODOR 


Mrs. Houser. “What a strong expression of 
annoyance is on Mr. Daintley’s face!” 

Mr. Houser. “Yes. He looks as if he were 
smelling moth balls.” 





THE FIRST TEST 


He. “I cannot live without you. I will do 
anything for your sake—” 
Sue. “Go and see papa.” 





REASON ABLE 


Hvuspanp. “I don’t see why you have accounts 
in so many dry-goods stores.” 

Wire. “ Because, my dear, it makes the bills 
so much smaller.” 











IN JOCUND VEIN 


HEADING HIM OFF 
Miss Frocks thought that 


she detected symptoms of 
growing sentimentality in 
young Mr. Dolley, and she 


determined that she would 
discourage him. Her kindly 
efforts to make it apparent 
that his advances were un- 
welcome were of no avail, 
however. He was too dense 
or too egotistical to see that 
she regarded him only with 
toleration, and he rushed on 
to his doom. 

* Miss Frocks,” said he, as- 
suming a languishing atti- 
tude and a manner intended 
to be expressive of his love- 
lorn condition, “I am going 
to ask you a question which 
no doubt has been put to you 
many a time before, and—” 

“ Oh, I know what you are 


going to say,” the girl cut 
in. “Yes, I’ve been asked 


the question a great many 
times, and I’m going to 
answer it this time before I 
am asked again.” 

Mr. Dolley looked at her 
in a dazed sort of way, and 
she went on, 


“Yes, I do play golf.” 


A VALID EXCUSE 


“Old Graball boasts that 
he hasn’t had a vacation in 
twenty years.” 

“What is his excuse for 
taking that one?” 

“Oh, he was working for 
another man then.” 


SHE. 
HE. 








THE POLL. I’m GLAD I THREW OUT 


I’M ADDING A LOT TO MY 


“* GEE! 
THAT BANANA PEEL. 
VOCABULARY.” 
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“I READ THAT BOOK GOING OVER LAST YEAR, 
BUT I REMEMBER ALMOST NOTHING 


ABOUT IT.” 


*“ WELL, ONE RETAINS SO LITTLE ON STEAMERS.” 


TIME’S CHANGES 
VantTaGe. “The distance from New York to 
Chicago? No; I cannot tell you. But why don’t 
you look on your railroad schedule?” 
Mixum. “Gracious! I couldn’t rely on that. 
It was printed more than a year ago.” 





A CHANGE 


First PASSENGER (on fourth day out). “Do 
you feel seasick to-day?” 
SeconD PASSENGER. “No. My dyspepsia has 


asserted itself again.” 


STRIVING AFTER AN IDEAL 

“A Philadelphian is said to be trying to in- 
vent a new kind of bicycle. He wants a machine 
which can be stopped so that you can sit still 
and admire the scenery.” 

“What's the matter with getting off your 
wheel to admire the scenery?” 

“ There’s a certain amount of trouble in get- 
ting off your wheel, and he wants to eliminate it.” 
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The Isolation Cure 
PHYSICIAN in New York is out with 
A a new cure which he advocates espe- 
cially for women. He calls it the “ iso- 
lation cure.” In defence of it he says: “ Iso- 
lation is the balm of life, and it is better for 
the constitution than all the scientific sal- 
vation that savants preach. I am more and 
more convinced that the Frenchman was 
right who said that progress is a disease, and 
eventually society will die of civilization. It 
is fast losing the power and the privilege of 
taking breath. The path to heaven is choked 
with riotous reforms. ‘ We build our goodness 
up so high, it topples down the other side 

and makes a hopeless badness.’ ” 

To the point of how needful the isolation 
cure is for women, the physician relates the 
story of a case. “ A woman of affairs sent for 
me last week. She said she had a stitch in 
her side—would I drop in between twelve and 
one. Her lunch hour was the only time she 
could give me. ‘I haven’t leisure to be sick,’ 
she wrote me; ‘ I’ve got to preside at a club 
meeting to-morrow, and my time is all laid 
out for a week.’” It was three days before the 
doctor called. “I had something more im- 
portant than a stitch in the side to look after,” 
he explains. “But this was a woman of 
neatness and despatch. When I got there 
flowers were coming in and the embalmer had 
done his work. The stitch was a pleuritic 
stitch, and her poor over-strained body had 
no powers of resistance. ; 

Thousands of women whose mission in life 
is to set a botched world straight are going 
the pace that kills as surely as if theirs was 
the way ef the sinner instead of the way of 
reform. In blind devotion to their higher 
aims, in concern for others’ good, by the haste 
and waste of themselves they accomplish just 
one thing certain—their own end. Death is 
unhappily not always the end, nor does the 
light of reason always fail, leaving them in 
mumbling oblivion of the wreck they are. 
The end comes rather as a wise old lady de- 
scribed, cautioning a young girl who was giv- 
ing her days and nights to the improvement 
of humanity: “Don’t do it, my dear. Be 
good, you must; be great if you can, but in 
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all things, and above all things, be moderate. 
It profits the world nothing to burn your can- 
dle at both ends. And for yourself, the re- 
sult is awful. You do not thus consume the 
candle in a brilliant flare of unselfishness. 
No; you just burn it quickly down to a use- 
less mess of greases which remains obstinate- 
ly where it dropped, unsightly to everybody 
and such slow painful retribution for your- 
self.” 

Summer-time is a particularly fitting sea- 
son for the isolation cure. Eschew crowded 
resorts at sea-shore and mountain. Seek a 
“lodge in some vast wilderness,” and find 
whether it is not so, as the champion of the 
isolation creed declares, “ Every man can be 
his own Buddha, inasmuch as he has a Bo- 
tree in his soul, if he will only sit down under 
it at times and speak not, but listen to the 
voice within himself.” If the lodge in a 
vast wilderness is impossible, try the solitude 
of your own back yard while everybody that 
is anybody is out of town. There you may 
“lean and invite your soul—loaf and lean 
and invite your soul surveying a spear of 
grass.” There is no remedy so easy as the 
isolation cure. 





The Passing of Mrs. Hale 
ECENTLY there passed away in Boston 
Mrs. Lucretia P. Hale, aged eighty years. 

She was classed among the best of American 
women writers, and will be held in grateful 
memory as the author of the Peterkin Papers 
that have long held place among the modern 
American classics. Lucretia P. Hale’s Peter- 
kin family and “ the lady from Philadelphia ” 
are standard characters in American fiction, 
and surely that is much to say of an author 
in these book-crowded days. 

The Peterkins are not the only family who 
have “the lady from Philadelphia.” We all 
have the officious, executive neighbor who 
comes in at the very moment when we are 
most perplexed about our affairs, and 
straightens everything out finely for us. 
Mrs. Hale’s pen touched her off deliciously. 
There was the eventful morning when Mrs. 
Peterkin sweetened the coffee with salt. 
Every member of the Peterkin family was 
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aghast at the mistake. What to do? No one 
knew. So Mr. Peterkin went to the neighbor- 
ing chemist to ask him what would counter- 
act the chemical effect of salt in the coffee. 
The chemist recommended something, but on 
trial it proved a failure. No one knew what 
to do, so éne of the little Peterkins was sent 
across the street to ask “ the lady from Phila- 
delphia.” She told them to throw out the 
coffee and make some more, which they did, 
and so the problem was solved. The Peter- 
kin Papers are such a rare satire on simple, 
honest family life, and on the helpful, med- 
dlesome neighbor, that it is no wonder that 
friendships are builded on appreciation of the 
same human foibles. Few writers leave be- 
hind them such a tribute to their greatness 
as the Peterkins are to Lucretia P. Hale, for 
the years pass them along to every new gen- 
eration with the hint that human nature is 
about the same everywhere and all the time. 


The Wife’s Dignity vs. the Husband’s 

HERE are several thousand woman doc- 

tors in the United States. Every one 
that marries encounters a problem which, 
if apparently trifling, is, nevertheless, a 
source of some irritation in her social ex- 
perience. It is this: Should her title take 
precedence of her husband’s upon occasions 
requiring the presentation of their names 
linked in the one address? For instance, 
should the invitation she sends out read, 
“Mr. and Dr. Blank request the pleasure of 
your company,” ete.? Or should the com- 
mon title Mr. give place to the more dis- 
tinctive one of Dr.? Certainly the latter 
reads better; in announcing the pair at any 
time, it sounds better. Yet there is the 
prejudice that the husband should be named 
first, a prejudice shared by every woman 
jealous of the least detraction from the dig- 
nity of her husband. 

To be sure, the difficulty may be overcome 
by the woman dropping her title in her social 
relation, appearing thus as Mrs., not Dr., 
Blank. But this is a sacrifice of professional 
identity which a woman doctor, as little as a 
man, would like to make. For sentimental 
reasons, she would naturally be averse to 
sacrificing her title in social intercourse, and 
it would have a fatal practical effect upon her 
business success. A doctor, more than any 
other professional person, depends upon be- 
ing known in social relations for the advertis- 
ing which persons in trade acquire by the 
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vulgar means of posters and the press. A 
woman, therefore, who was Doctor Smith only 
in her office and Mrs. John Smith in the draw- 
ing-room and on the street, might logically 
meet with small financial encouragement to 
keep her office open. 

The same question the woman doctor meets 
very clearly stated in the matter of precedent 
of titles, other marrjed professional women 
encounter also in different ways, less definite, 
perhaps, but also perhaps annoying. A man 
objects, and the general sentiment is that he 
objects reasonably, to being known as “the 
husband of Mrs. So-and-so.” The warrant 
for this is doubtless that, in spite of the ad- 
vancement of woman, we still hold to a social 
ideal which establishes the man before the 
world as responsible for the success of the 
family. To give social precedente to the 
wife, therefore, is to impute failure to the 
husband, of whom the common expectation 
is that he should lead. 

How courageous the individual wife will be 
in changing this social ideal, each must de- 
cide for herself. The old-fashioned notice of 
a wife’s duty in this respect has been heroi- 
cally put by the granddaughter of Martha 
Washington, Mrs. Britaine Kennon, a resi- 
dent of Georgetown, D. C. Queried by an 
interviewer as to her opinion of the new wo- 
man—the woman who is superior to her hus- 
band—the descendant of Martha Washing- 
ton replied: “I cannot imagine a woman so 
misguided. For surely if a woman were 
suspected of being superior to her husband 
she would devote all her energies to correct- 
ing such a mistake!” 


Geography made Simple 

HE discovery has been made that even the 

study of geography may be made at- 
tractive for the child of to-day. One father 
has devised a clever method of instilling the 
essential knowledge into the mind of his 
young heir. Procuring a reliable atlas with 
maps about twelve inches square, this parent 
sent it to the book-binder’s with instructions 
to interleave it with one or two blank pages 
opposite each map. Then friends and relatives 
from far and near were asked to contribute 
any foreign stamps of which they might at 
the moment find themselves possessed. Thus 
almost unconsciously, while arranging and 
pasting the stamps opposite the maps of the 
countries from which they have come, does 
this child learn his geography. 
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Years ago, when my hair was golden— 

Years ago, when my step was light; 
The rose, with its petals of silk un- 

folden 

And kissed into bloom by a star last 

night. 
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THE CHINESE SITUATION 


HE Chinese situation continues to furnish 
T exercise in the American art of guessing. 

Information from all sources is difficult to 
obtain, and when got is for the most part con- 
tradictory. It is pretty certainly established, 
however, that all the foreign legations are (at 
this time—July 3) destroyed. The status of 
the Chinese forces against which the powers are 
fighting still remains in doubt, and all matters 
which hinge upon the difference between a state 
of war and not a state of war are unsettled. 
Admiral Kempff has expressed the opinion which 
is very generally admitted that the powers at- 
tacking the forts at Taku turned the Chinese 
army into allies with the Boxers. This act was 
opposed by Admiral Kemp/ff, and the sentiment 
among Americans is that it might have been 
avoided. Not to leave the United States without 
adequate means of protection in any issue, Gen- 
eral Chaffee has been ordered to take command 
of the army in China. He has gone from Wash- 
ington, and is expected to arrive in Taku Au- 
gust 1. The Ninth Infantry has preceded him, 
sailing from Manila, June 26. The Sixth Cav- 
alry will accompany General Chaffee as far as 
Nagasaki, three days from Taku, where it will be 
stationed in reserve if the United States troops 
in China need re-enforcement. Despite these war- 
like movements, there is a disposition at Wash- 
ington and at the capitals of the European pow- 
ers to consider that the danger of war with 
China is diminishing. China has not yet re- 
sented the attack upon Taku with a declaration 
of war, and the idea seems to ve gaining ground 
that the rebellion against the foreigners has 
not been inspired or upheld by the government. 
The action demanded of the powers is, there- 
fore, not war on the empire, but armed inter- 
vention for the protection of resident foreigners. 
Admiral Kempff adheres strongly to this view, 
and holds aloof from hostilities beyond move- 
ments necessary to rescue Americans. 

The impression having been conveyed to the 
people of the United States that the nation is 
in need of defence in China, patriotism is aroused 
and tne War Department is in receipt of letters 
and telegrams from all parts of the country 
tendering the services of individuals and or- 
ganizations for the army. It appears not to be 
well understood that the President has no power 
to increase the army, except as it is given to 
him by Congress. Should the trouble in China 
seem to demand that the United States enter 
into war with that country, the President would 
have first to call a special session of Congress, 
in which body, not in the President, is vested 


the right to dec‘are war and increase the volun- 
teer service. It is urged in some quarters that 
the delay involved in this measure might be so 
disastrous to American interests in the Far East 
that the President, under the law of common- 
sense, would be free to adopt such war measures 
as he deemed necessary, and put them into exe- 
eution without waiting to summon Congress to 
his aid. But this view is popularly disapproved 
as being imperialistic in its tendency. 

President McKinley, in evidence of his express- 
ed belief that the worst is over in China, has 
gone to Canton for the summer, accompanied by 
Mrs. McKinley. Modern inventions bring the 
President in such close communication with 
Washington that under normal conditions during 
the summer he is able to discharge the duties of 
his office in his old home at Canton as readily as 
at the White House. 


THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


HE Democrats of the country assembled in 

national convention at Kansas City, Ju'y 4. 
While the nomination of William J. Bryan for 
President was assured from the beginning, there 
was a lively contest over the Vice-Presidential 
nominee and the platform. These matters, gold 
Democrats and anti-imperialists worked hard to 
influence, endeavoring to divert the Democratic 
party from the money issue on which the last 
campaign was fought and lost. Mr. Bryan re- 
mains true to his 16-to-1 standard, however, and 
will not permit it to be overshadowed by the 
anti-trust, anti-imperialist, or any other banner, 
which the Democratic party has shouldered for 
the coming campaign. 

The anti-imperialism sentiment of the Demo- 
cratic party is in favor of ending the war in the 
Philippines by admitting the independence of 
the people of those islands, is opposed to an in- 
crease of the United States army, and views the 
expansion policy of the McKinley administration 
which seeks to open new markets for the products 
of the United States as the exercise of money- 
power looking to its own interests at the ex- 
pense of the people’s interests which the Consti- 
tution defines. 

In its battle against trusts, the Democratic 
party makes no distinctions, but arraigns the 
whole system of private monopoly as dangerous 
to the political as well as the industrial welfare 
of the nation. Mr. Bryan says: “As various 
branches of industry are passing into the hands 
of a few great money kings, the people at large 
realize that the evils of foreign landed aristoc- 
racy are small compared with the evils of the 
industrial despotism which threatens the United 
States.” 
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SCIENTIFIC HOUSEKEEPING 


HE American Association for the Advance- 

ment of Science at its recent annual meeting 
in New York was not neglectful of household 
interests. The men, who are a great majority in 
the organization, gave a vote of thanks to Miss 
Mary Trueblood, of Boston, who read a paper 
on Domestic Science. Miss Trueblood advocated 
education as the means of solving the problem 
of good housekeeping, and maintained that ser- 
vants are not more in need of knowledge than 
are the housekeepers of the United States. 


WOMAN STUDENTS AT WESLEYAN 

ESLEYAN University has decided to limit 

the number of woman students to not more 
than 20 per cent. of the whole number of stu- 
dents at any time enrolled. The motive for this 
act directed against coeducation is said to be 
a business one. It was pointed out that a large 
number of men who went to other universities 
would have entered Wesleyan, but for their dis- 
dain of coeducation. The woman students still 
retained at Wesleyan will hereafter receive their 
degrees at Commencement separately from the 
men, and all public contests and exhibitions in 
which women engage will be held apart from 
men. 


THE PASSING OF AMELIE RIVES 


MELIE RIVES, most famed for the author- 

ship of The Quick and the Dead, is reported 
dying. Soon after the publication of this er- 
ratic and erotic book, she married John Astor 
Chanler, from whom she was subsequently di- 
voreed. Afterwards she married a Russian noble- 
man, Prince Troubetzskoi, who is an artist by 
profession. For several years past she has lived 
an invalid and a recluse in her fine old home in 
Virginia. Now the end of her life is said to be 
near at hand, and she is dying, separated from 
the world and attended only by a faithful old 
colored servant. Prince Troubetzskoi pays fre- 
quent visits to his wife, but has his studio in 
Washington, where he lives and is very popular 
with the art-loving set of the national capital. 


CIVILIZATION IN PORTO RICO 


HE practical working of the civilization the 

American people are seeking to impress upon 
backward nations of the earth is not altogether 
.encouraging. General Davis, commanding Ameri- 
ean forces in Porto Rico, has reported to the 
government at Washington that “the natives of 
Porto Rico have become imbued with the idea 
that the United States is to supply food, rebuild 
their houses, and give them all the necessities 
of life for an indefinite period.” Since the island 
was swept by a hurricane last summer, the United 
States has been issuing daily rations to needy 
applicants. “ The result has been,” says General 
Davis, “to pauperize the people and instill into 
their minds the notion that they have only to 
refuse to work to be supported by the govern- 
ment.” In consequence of this report of Gen- 
eral Davis, and in accord with the recommenda- 
tion it contains, the United States will withdraw 
from its charity role in Porto Rico. 
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HAWAII’S NEW GOVERNMENT 


N Honolulu the new form of government estab- 

lishing Hawaii as a territory of the United 
States was inaugurated June 14. A strike also 
was inaugurated the same day. The Japanese 
laborer, while not the only nationality repre- 
sented in the strike, argues that the Territorial 
act which made him an American citizen abro- 
gates all contracts and establishes it beneath the 
dignity of an American citizen to work for less 
than a dollar a day. Therefore, Hawaiian labor- 
ers in general demand a raise of wages and re- 
fuse to work until their demands are acceded to. 
The labor troubles in Chicago have practically 
come to an end. “ Westward the star of empire 
takes its way” and perpetuates the strike evil 
in the Sandwich Islands. 


FAMINE-WORK IN INDIA 


‘poe American relief-ship Quito carrying a 
cargo of 500 tons of American grain has ar- 
rived at Bombay. Humanity in India continues 
to be an appeal. to the world’s charity. That 
famine breeds famine is manifest in conditions 
at present existing. The bread famine has 
wrought a money famine, and now when the 
seed-time of the next harvest is at hand, the 
people that have survived starvation and the 
plague are idle, without means necessary to put 
the land under cultivation for the coming year’s 
crop. The mortality among cattle has been enor- 
mous, and where the soil is being tilled women 
are seen hitched to the plough. The total num- 
ber of people still suffering from starvation in 
India is about one hundred millions, while 
the actual number in receipt of famine relief 
fiom the government is under six millions. To 
add to the terror of the situation, the plague 
which follows on the heels of famine is always 
a menace to the government relief camps, where 
great numbers are congregated. Of the two it 
is easier to fight famine thah the plague in India. 
The natives understand the bread the govern- 
ment offers them, but they are suspicious of all 
efforts to improve their sanitary condition, and 
desperately resist this protection the government 
would assure them against the plague. 


THE ADVANCE IN PRICES 


HE war in China has almost instant effect 

upon the household in the United States. 
The price of rice has been raised, also the price 
of tea. Dealers do not stop with raising the 
price of Chinese tea, but the Japan product has 
also been advanced. 

The price of wheat has lately been affected by 
the condition of crops-in the Northwest. Flour 
advanced $1 per barrel, and there was talk of 
raising the price of bread, which, however, was 
so unpopular, as the increased cost per loaf was 
only about one-fourth of a cent, that it was not 
carried into effect. A raise in the price of bread, 
however logical, would be discouraged by poli- 
ticians during a Presidential campaign. The 
force of reason with which stump orators are 
gifted readily persuades the people that evils of 
the party in power are responsible for all the 
ills of human life—even for a poor wheat crop 
and increased cost of flour. 
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BY MARGARET 


ennial meeting was the rather spiritless 

way in which the reorganization question 
was finally met. Delegates had gone away from 
Denver filled with a conviction that the moment 
had come wher a radical reorganization of the 
General Federation was necessary. So preva- 
lent, apparently, from the widespread discussion 
and expression of opinion, was this feeling, that 
the action of the Worcester, Massachusetts, 
club, in bringing the question to an issue, was 
received without much surprise, and simply as 
superseding similar action by some other club 
in any one of several other places. The result 
of this action, as is well known, was’ to focus 
the question and put it into a shape to be 
brought before the council meeting in Philadel- 
phia in June, 1899. Here discussion was 
earnest, if somewhat diffuse, and to Mrs. Horace 
Brock, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, belongs the 
credit of bringing the matter to a presentable 
point in her resolutions for the appointment of 
a committee on organization, which should re- 
port to the society in general session at Mil- 
waukee. 

These resolutions were unanimously passed by 
the council, there being a general desire to 
have the matter put in definite shape for dis- 
cussion, that it might be known just what was 
wanted and how strong the feeling for it was. 
Mrs. Brock’s capable and clear-headed under- 


O'= of the surprises of the Milwaukee bi- 


standing of the method of procedure was 
promptly recognized by the council, and she 
was made the chairman of the committee. This 


ecmmittee, as is well known, consisted of fifteen 
picked club women from various sections of the 
country. Mrs. Brock, its chairman, is a woman 
of State and national reputation. She was the 
first president of the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion, served two terms, and declined a unanimous 
renomination. She founded and has always 
been president of the Lebanon Club, and is a 
member of the executive board of the widely 
known and exclusive Acorn Club of Philadel- 
phia. Her public life outside of the federation 
is notable. She is a member of the board of 
managers of the Pennsylvania Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America, her mother, Mrs. 
Deborah Norris Coleman, being one of the 
founders of the society and the first president 
of the national society, as well as the first presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania society. Mrs. Brock 
was county commissioner of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the Columbian Exposition, and Na- 
tional Commissioner on Historic Relics at the 
same time, and has been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor a commissioner of the Paris Exposition. 
The work of the committee was undertaken in 
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a spirit of justice and impartiality, and was 
thorough and painstaking from its creation until 
February last, when the meeting to formulate 
the plan took place. When the vote was taken 
the result was against reorganization, this re- 
port of the committee being signed by seven of 
the twelve members present. Although the ma- 
jority of the committee was opposed, when the 
question became a sharp line drawn for or 
against, the reports as received by the commit- 
tee, in response to its circular, from the club 
women of the country, were in favor of organ- 
ization. The exact figures were 94,000 for and 
83,000 against. These reports represented of- 
ficial action by fifteen State federations, and 
the clubs whose expression they embodied, it was 
expected would be heard from at Milwaukee, 
particularly as the minority report was to be 
presented. A spirited discussion was antici- 
pated, but by the time the biennial meeting con- 
vened the question of the color line had assumed 
such sudden and sizable proportions as to dwarf 
all other matters. Another issue, unexpected at 
this time, was precipitated by Mrs. Lowe’s for- 
mal announcement of her withdrawal as a candi- 
date for re-election. This announcement Mrs. 
Lowe stood by until the third of the five days 
of the Milwaukee meeting. No one doubts that 
her desire and intention were genuine, nor that 
she yielded to the persistent solicitations of her 
friends to remain a candidate. The uncertainty, 
however, engendered by her positive statement, 
many times repeated, that she could not again 
be a candidate, and the equally insistent asser- 
tion of her friends that she must finally con- 
sent, created a feeling of uncertainty and inde- 
cision that was trying and confusing to other 
questions, that of reorganization among them. 
Asked afterward about her view of the mat- 
ter, Mrs. Brock said that the vote in favor of 
it was larger than the friends of the movement 
expected. “I very much regret,” she said to 
the writer, “that time was not given to me to 
present our side of the question. Having spent 
a year of hard work and considerable money on 
this matter—for I paid all expenses of type- 
writing, printing, ete—it did not seem fair or 
courteous to give me only five minutes to close 
the debate. I felt, therefore, that in requesting 
the president to ask the house to allow me five 
minutes more I was not making any large de- 
mand, but my request was refused. The vote 
in favor of reorganization would have been con- 
siderably larger, at least a hundred more votes, 
if all those in favor of it had voted for it. In 
some States, however, the delegates decided to 
vote as a unit, and follow the will of the ma- 
jority. While this is desirable in elections and 
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some other matters, it seemed to me undesirable 
in this, as our object was to find out what the 
sentiment of the body really was. At our Penn- 
sylvania caucus I recommended the clubs to vote 
as they thought best in this matter, and not as 
a State; therefore, the delegates from four of 
our clubs voted against reorganization. More- 
over, some clubs and one State delegation in- 
structed for reorganization voted against it, as 
they told me, because they became convinced by 
those opposed to it that the passing of this 
measure would break up the General Federation, 
and, in the interests of harmony, they voted 
against their instructions. In addition to this, 
a large number of States not favoring it for the 
present expressed the opinion that it must come 
in time; therefore, it would seem reorganiza- 
tion, per se, is not wrong or objectionable. We 
did accomplish something—in fact, a good deal. 
Those opposed to us 
said that we had carried 
pretty much all we 
wanted, having been 
clever enough to put re- 
organization in the first . 
article, and the last of 
the by-laws revised. The 


views of the minority 
concerning this last by- 
law were carried by 
more than a two-thirds 
vote. This action did 
away with the chair- 
man of State corre- 


spondence, and put the 
management of the af- 
fairs of the General 
Federation into the 
hands of the State 
board. The continua- 
tion of the large per 
capita tax is likely to 
drive out the big clubs, 
some of which only re- 
mained in to vote for 
reorganization this time. 
One of the pleas I used 
with those who wished 
to delay the matter— 
there is no question that 
it is merely delayed— 
was that in doing so 
the General Federation 


MRS. 
Chairman Reorganization Committee, G. F. W. C. 


would lose its best clubs, its best women, its 
high tone. The committee work was done at 


the wish of the body, and under these circum- 
stances it should not have been regarded as at- 
tempting to foist something upon it that was 
not wanted. If this is the recognition such 
work is to receive from the federation, the best 
women will not be found among its workers.” 
What is really true about this and other im- 
portant issues of the federation is that club 
women, as a rule, have what Octave Thanet calls 
“the cowardice of their convictions,” when the 
actual moment of declaring themselves comes. 
It takes courage, confidence in one’s ability to 
think on her feet, and the careful arrangement 
in her own mind of what she wishes to say, be- 
fore a woman can get up in a large convention 
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and take a radical stand that she has reason to 
believe will not be received with entire favor. 
After she has kept silent and goes away to her 
own room, calmly reviewing the opportunity 
she has lost, she realizes and deplores her weak- 


ness. Women’s natural conservatism, too, is at 
once her safeguard and ther handicap. While 
the reorganization question was pretty thor- 


oughly understood, acquiescence in all the pro- 
visions of the minority report would have meant 
a very radical change. Women who thought it 
would be a good plan hesitated at the moment of 
decisive action, and eventually voted on the side 
of temporizing, feeling that the opportunity to 
make the change would come again; but reor- 
ganization once effected, it could not easily be 
put aside. The thanks of the federation are 
due to Mrs. Brock and her colleagues for their 
thorough and painstaking effort in presenting 
the matter. It has been 
discussed and _ consid- 
ered, and will undoubt- 
edly be further dis- 
cussed and considered 
in the future, as neither 
side can be said to have 
been entirely successful 
or entirely defeated. 

It is a deserved com- 
pliment to the work in 
forestry of the General 
Federation that it re- 
ceived last week recog- 
nition by the American 
Forestry Association. 
At a session, here in 
New York, of the two 
days’ meeting of the 
association in connec- 
tion with the American 
Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science 
with which it is affili- 
ated, a report of wo- 
men’s interest in the 
work was included in 
the programme. The 
forestry association has 
been in existence for 
eighteen years, and this 
is its first recognition 
of the work in the same 
line which has been ac- 
complished by wemen—a compliment the more 
marked because the programme throughout was 
planned to be a working one. Miss Mira Lloyd 
Deck, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, represented 
the federation. Miss Dock made a special point, 
in her address, of the work of the Minnesota 
State Federation to prevent the destruction of 
forests in the northwest. Following the recent 
biennial meeting at Milwaukee, Miss Dock went 
up in the Indian country on a tour of inspection, 
and was able, therefore, to give from personal ex- 
perience a graphic recital of the disastrous con- 
ditions existing in that section due to the work 
of the lumbermen. 

M. W. R., Virerntra.—Address Mrs. Wm. Ger- 
ry Slade, 332 West 87th Street, New York city. 
for information concerning Daughters of 1812. 











HARPER’S BAZAR ADVERTISER 


SOME CHOICE AND SEA- 
SONABLE RECIPES. 


COCOA ICE-CREAM. 


1 quart milk, 3 eggs, 


6 teaspoonfuls Baker's Cocoa, pinch salt, 
1 can condensed milk, 1 teaspoonful vanilla, 
more sugar if wecessary. 


Put milk in upper part of double boiler, and 
heat; wet cocoa in a little cold water; mix until 
smooth and pour into the milk; cook after milk 
is hot three or four minutes. Put condensed milk 
in the dish; add eggs slightly beaten and salt; mix 
well and pour the hot milk on them; put back in 
double boiler and cook two or three minutes, 
enough to slightly thicken the eggs. Strain, and, 
when cool, flavor; use more sugar if necessary. 
Freeze. It is advisable to make it a little sweeter 
than desired, for, although it loses none of its 
sweetness in freezing, it never seems as swéet as 
before. 

If. after the mixture has been cooked, it has a 
curdied appearance, beat with the Dover egg- 
beater. 


COCOA MERINGUE PUDDING 


1 cup milk, 

2 tablespoonfuls flour, pinch salt, 

4 teaspoonfuls Baker’s Cocoa, 3 tablespoonfuls sugar, 
le teaspoonful vanilla 


2 eggs (yolks), 


Put the milk in the upper part of the double 
boiler and heat. Mix flour and cecoa together 
and soften in a little cold milk; mix until free 
from lumps. When the milk is hot, add the flour, 
and cook, stirring often, eight or ten minutes. 
Beat yolks of eggs lightly; add sugar and salt. 
and mix well. When mixture in double boiler 
has cooked sufficiently, strain it over the mixture 
in the bowl. Put back in double boiler and 
allow it to cook one or two minutes (stirring con- 
stantly), just enough to slightly thicken the eggs. 
Remove from the stove, add more sugar and 
another pinch of salt if necessary, and when cool 
add vanilla and put in the serving-dish. Cover 
with a meringue. Place dish on a board, put in 
the oven with the door open, and allow it to 
remain there for ten or fifteen minutes, and when 
the meringue will not stick to the fingers close the 
door and let it brown slightly. 

This pudding can be eaten warm or cold, but is 
much better cold. 

This will serve four persons generously. 


MERINGUE. 


lg teaspoonful vanilla, 

4 tablespoonfuls confectioners’ sugar. 
Put the eggs in a large shallow dish; add salt 

and beat with a fork or egg whip until very stiff; 

add vanilla and beat again. then the sugar, and 

beat until it will stand alone. 


2 eggs (whites), 
pinch salt, 


COCOA WHIP. 


Use the same recine as for cocoa meringue 
pudding. Instead of putting the meringue on 
the top and browning it, fold it into the pudding 
just as folding whites of eggs into cake. Pile 
lightly in a glass dish. The pudding should be 
quite cold before folding in the meringue. This 
is a very tempting, dainty dish if served ice cold. 





WHEN YOU ORDER 





Baker’s 
Chocolate 


_ Raker’s 
Zocva 





EXAMINE THE 
CEIVE AND 
BEARS OUR 


PACKAGE YOU RE- 
MAKE SURE THAT IT 


TRADE-MARK. 





**Walter Baker & Co., of Dorchester, Mass., U.S.A., 
have given years of study to the skilful preparation of 
cocoa and chocolate, and have devised machinery and 
systems peculiar to their methods of treatment whereby 
the purity, palatability, and highest nutrient characteristics 
are retained. Their preparations are known the world 
over and have received the highest endorsements from 
the American practitioner, the nurse, and the intelligent 
housekeeper and caterer.”"— Dietetic & Hygienic Gazette. 








Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
Dorchester, - - - Mass. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ HosPIrTaAL, NEw YORK 


my little girl suddenly screamed as if in 

severe pain, and put her hand to the side 
of her head; she seemed to be comfortable in 
every other way, no signs of colic, and all pins 
safe, but nothing could pacify her until I hap- 
pened to think of a hot-water bag. With her 
head against this she soon quieted and fell asleep. 
Do you think the child could have had an ear- 
ache, or do you think it was from her teeth, as 
she is cutting some now?—R. B. 

Without doubt the pain was from an earache, 
and you did just the right thing for her relief. 
If these attacks should occur frequently, should 
advise taking her to a specialist and have the 
ears treated. Proper treatment will prevent a 
recurrence of the attacks. 


A FEW days ago, after driving in the wind, 


Allow me to thank you for your helpful ar- 
ticles in the Bazar. I profit much by the answers 
to mothers, and should very much like you to 
answer these few questions of mine. I have twin 
babies just one year old—a boy and a girl. The 
girl has cut ten teeth, while the boy has only 
two. What do you suppose is the matter with 
the boy? Now, although my babies’ mouths are 
most carefully washed, also the teeth, with boric 
acid, twice daily, there is a little black line and 
a white chalky one across the girl’s teeth. May 
this indicate stomach trouble ?—Philadelphia. 

The probable reason of the boy’s slow teeth- 
cutting is that he may be slightly rachitic—that 
is, his bones are soft; the teeth will appear 
when he is a little older. Give him beef juice 
twice a day. Also, let him have a bone to suck, 
whenever you can—a chicken bone or French 
chop, trimming the meat off after it is broiled. 
Clean the little girl’s teeth with 4 little pow- 
dered pumice-stone to remove the deposit, then 
try a mouth wash of bicarbonate, of.soda three 
times a day, or rub a little antacid on the teeth 
once a day. Thé trouble probably comes from a 
slight acidity of the stomach. Kes 


My baby is seven months old. He is very 
neryous and cries at the slightest sound of 
music. As this cannot be prevented at my 
house, what would you advise me to do? He 
is also troubled with hives. I would like to know 
whether this is due to his food or not. What 
would you advise me to feed him?’—An Angious 
Mother. 

My experience with hundreds of babies is 
that if they are accustomed to hearing all sorts 
of noises, no one sound in particular will annoy 
them. If your baby has hives at seven months, 
I think you can ascribe all of his nervousness 


to indigestion. Under these circumstances there 
is something wrong with the food, and it cer- 
tainly does not agree with him. The local irri- 
tation may be relieved by bathing the skin with 
a little vinegar and water or extract of ham- 
amelis and water. The best thing to do is to 
change his diet; he may need a mild tonic, pos- 
sibly a ae of air. As the baby’s digestion 
improves and he grows stronger, I think you 
will find his nervous symptoms will disappear. 
Not knowing the food he is taking, I cannot 
suggest a change, but think good cow’s milk, 
diluted or modified, the best food for an infant. 


My baby is a rather delicate little girl one 
year old; I nurse her partly, also give her 
prepared food. She gains very little in weight 
and is teething. Do you think I should stop 
nursing her and begin to give her cotensal, 
bread and butter, etc. ?—Sherwood. 

Think I should stop nursing her, but as it is 
summer, and her second one, should go slowly 
and carefully with her food. If the prepared 
food agrees with her keep on with it for the 
summer. The oatmeal is good, but be sure it 
is well cooked and strained. Do not give her 
fresh bread and butter. Give baker’s bread at 
least twenty-four hours old, then dried in the 
oven, or a graham cracker occasionally. The 
beef juice spoken of before can also be given. 


In your article on the nursery in HarRpPeEr’s 
BAzaR, you advise having the nursery floor 
covered with oil-cloth and a few small rugs. 
Now this has answered very well in my nursery 
until the last few weeks, when my baby began 
to walk; now she is continually slipping about 
and falling over the small rugs. It is almost 
impossible to prevent her sitting down on the 
floor, and I do not like to have her sitting di- 
rectly on the cold oil-cloth. I do not want to ~ 
dispense with the rugs. Can you suggest any- 
thing? Baby has already received some hard 
knocks, and I am almost tempted to return to 
my old carpet.—Marguerite. 

My advice is not to return to the old carpet. 
I think the baby will receive just as many hard 
knocks with the carpet as without. If the rugs 
are in the way put them away for the sum- 
mer; the floor cannot be too cold for her to 
sit on at this season. And surely she ought 
not to spend much time in her nursery in sum- 
mer—the garden or piazza is a far better place 
for her. When the cold weather comes, and 
she spends more time in her nursery she will 
have learned to walk and balance herself, and 
the rugs will not trouble her. 
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FIFTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


OFFERED BY THE OREAD INSTITUTE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE TO READERS CF THE “BAZAR” 


In last week’s Bazak we announced that the Oread Institute of Domestic Science, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, had placed at the disposal of the Bazar fifty absolutely free 
scholarships in the institute, to be allotted, one to each State and Territory in the Union. 

It is the purpose of the institute either to fit a young woman for an intelligent ful- 
filment of the duties of domestic life, or to give her such scientific training in cook- 
ery, the chemistry of foods, house economics, sanitation, and other kindred branches, that 
she may be able to fill a position as an instructor either in public-school courses in these 
subjects now being so generally introduced, or in some other school of domestic sci- 
ence. The opportunity is an exceptional one. In order that those who are not regular 
subscribers to the Bazar may have an opportunity to consider this offer we repeat our 
statement of requirements for admission and the curriculum. 


These scholarships are still open, andj we print this second announcement so that 
every strong, healthy young woman throughout the country may have an opportunity to 


take advantage of this offer. We also republish the correspondence between Harper & 
Broruers and Oread Institute. 


Messrs. Harper & BroTHers, 
DEAR SIRs: 


Through the generosity of philanthropically disposed parties the Oread Institute of Domes- 
tic Science, Worcester, Massachusetts, has fifty scholarships for as many young women, one from 
each State and Territory, for the school year commencing September 5, 1900. To secure fifty 
desirable pupils from as many widely remote localities within the short time before the school 
year begins will require considerable publicity and the efforts of an organization in sympathy 
and touch with the educational interests of the country. 

We have noticed with pleasure the large amount of space devoted by the Bazar to cookery, 
the study of foods, and other branches of domestic science, and knowing its wide circulation 
among women of the best class generally in the country, we take pleasure in offering these 
scholarships for distribution through the columns of the Bazar. 

These scholarships include tuition, board, and lodging, with facilities and a home life rarely 
found in an educational institution. 

As the special object is to provide practical teachers of a practical domestic science, these 
scholarships are offered with the condition that the applicant to be eligible must have good 
health, to be evidenced by physician’s certificate. Other requirements for admission are indi- 
cated on pages 6 and 7 of catalogue herewith, in which also will be found the curriculum, and 
in detail other information partly illustrated, necessary to judge of the scope, plan, and pur- 
poses of the institute. 

If our work meets with your approval and you desire to aid fifty worthy young women to 
avail themselves of this opportunity, the scholarships will be at your disposal for that purpose. 

Yours truly, OREAD INSTITUTE, H. D. Perky, President. 
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Worcester, Mass., June 16. 
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In reply Messrs. Harper & Brothers wrote under date of June 18: 


OREAD INSTITUTE, ig 

H. D. Perky, President. 

DEAR SIR: 

Your favor of the 16th at hand. We are pleased that you have selected Harper’s BAZAR 
as the medium through which to offer scholarships in the Oread Institute to the women of 
this country, and in view of the important place always given in the columns of the Bazar 
to all matters of domestic science, we believe that your choice has been a wise one. 

We shall take pleasure in making public this offer in our issue of July 7, and shall be glad 
to assist in any way in the allotment of the scholarships, the final selection of candidates being 
left to your decision. 


Trusting that this will prove satisfactory to you, and assuring you of our best wishes for 
the success of your work, we remain, Yours very truly, HarPer & BROTHERS. 


The Oread Institute is one of the most completely and elaborately equipped schools 
of its kind in this country. While the scholarships are offered only through the Bazar, 
the final choice of candidates is left to the trustees of the Oread Institute. 


The requirements for admission are: 

1. Health. It is of prime importance that candidates for admission be possessed of a 
degree of health and strength that can stand a regime of industrious application. The 
most favorable conditions for doing good work are guaranteed. The student must bring a 
liberal original endowment of physical ability and endurance. 

2. Maturity. It is equally important that candidates be sufficiently mature mentally to 
be able to think intelligently, and comprehend the purposes of the school. This is 
so largely an individual matter that a minimum age limit is not rigidly fixed. In general, 
however, candidates of twenty-two years and under thirty-five will be preferred. 

3. Academic training. The full course in a high-school, or its equivalent, will be deemed 
an adequate academic preparation. It is recognized that high-schools vary greatly, and 
that ability may have failed of opportunity. The faculty, therefore, will judge each appli- 
sation upon its merits, not according to an arbitrary standard. A knowledge of the follow- 
ing subjects, however, is especially desirable: Elementary Physics, Chemistry, and Physi- 
ology; Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra; English and American 
History. The candidates should be able to speak and write the English language with rea- 
sonable correctness. 

CURRICULUM. 


Cookery Laundry Elocution Bacteriology 
Chemistry of Food Sewing Physiology Emergencies 
Marketing Sanitation Physics History of Foods 
House Economics Physical Culture Chemistry Pedagogy 
Psychology Feeding of Infants and Children 


The scholarships here offered make the expense of such a course merely nominal. They 
include a year’s free tuition, board, and lodging in the handsomely appointed institute. 
The instructors, many of whom are women, are all acknowledged experts in the various 
branches of the science. 

The institute is provided with a large gymnasium, where courses in calisthenics are 
given, with experimental kitchens where cooking in all its branches is scientifically taught, 
with laboratories for the analysis and study of foods, and with large sewing-rooms. 

It is the wish of the institute to divide the fifty scholarships offered through the Bazar 
among the women of every State and Territory. 

There are no conditions attached to this offer except that the candidate be able to 
comply with the physical and educational requirements. _ No more than one candidate 
will be chosen from any one State or Territory. Any strong, healthy young woman who 
wishes to take advantage of this offer may obtain a catalogue and any further informa- 
tion she may desire by addressing the Oread Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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To Our Subscribers 


Since HARPER’S BAZAR changed its form on May sth, the success: 
of the publication has been phenomenal.. Many thousands of new 
subscribers have been added to its lists, and with but few exceptions 
the loyal friends who have read the BAZAR for years are delighted! 
with their old favorite in its new form. 

The BAZAR is the best magazine published for women. We 
intend that this fact shall be thoroughly recognized, and we are 
sparing no effort to introduce the publication into every refined 
American home. We have, therefore, another favor to ask of the 
subscribers who, up to the present time, have given us-such warm 
support. Will you send us, on the accompanying blanks, the names 
and addresses of your women friends and acquaintances? It will be 
a favor to us and to them, for the attractions of the new BAZAR. 
will be at once placed before them. We thank you in advance. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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Fill out these blanks with the names of your friends 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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INTERPRETERS FOR ALL LANGUAGES. 























HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited 

The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 
be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased : 


304. Child's Madras Frock. I)lustrated in Harfer’s 
azar No 26, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

303. Woman’s Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33 
Price, 50 cts. 

302. New Blouse Costume (Child’s). [llustratedin 
Harfer’s Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

301. Woman’s Empire Negligee. [I !lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 34, Price, 35 cts. 

300. New Parisian Bodice, Butted eeves. Iilus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. 
Price, 25 cts. 

209. Empire Carriage Cloak. [Illustrated in Har- 

*s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

298. Child’s Night Wrapper. [Illustrated in Har- 
per's Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

297. Late Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No, 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 

20906. New Model Petticoat. [)lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

295. Fancy Silk Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

294. Child’s Pinafore. I\lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

293. New Fitted Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 2:, Vol. 33. _ Price, 25 cts. 

292. Child’s Pique Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. ‘Price, 35 cts. 

291. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. [I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. _—~ Price, 25 cts. 

290. Woman’s Adjustable Collar (one size. only). 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. 
Price, 15 cts. 

289. Organdie Sunbonnet for Women. I)lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 19,Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

288. Child’s Sunbonnet. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
































number of patterns of each design will be issued. 


287. Woman’s New Lawn Negligee. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
286. Trianon Pichu. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
285. Bolero Corset Cover. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33: Price, 20 cts. 
284. Frock for Small Girl. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
283. New Kimono. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 
282. Nightingale (one size only). Illustrated in Har- 
ter’s Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
28:1. Woman’s Bodice with Shirred Sleeve. Illus- 
trated in Harfer's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33.. Price, 
25 cts. 
280. Pleated Guimpe Frock. Illustrated in Har- 
ter’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
279. Foulard (Shirred) Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
278. Child’s Empire Yoke Gown. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
277. Woman’s Costume with Fan-Pleated Gored 
Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 15, 
| Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 
276. New Bolero and Shirred Skirt. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No.14,Vol.33. Price,25 cts.each. 
275. Girl’s Linen Gown. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
274. Child’s Morning Frock. Illustrated in Ha~ 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 305 
and 306, on pages 697, 698, and 699. 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 


bad soap is better than 
none, 

What is bad soap? = Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 


and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 





MALVINA 
Cream and Lotion 


Makes Beautiful Complexions. 
Removes ah Pimpics, Biotches, 


Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn 
and all im perfections ot the skin. Mot 
merely covering but absolutely removing 
all blemishes, permanently restoring a 
fresh, healthful complexion. Has received 
the unqualified indorsement of A. N. Talley, 
Jr., Mb. in U. 8. Health Reports. 

At druggists or sent postpaid on receipt of bwe. 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 
PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 








Useful 
meee re 


aie eay 


Dr. F. WILHOFT. Dept. O, 760 Broadway, N.Y. 


LADY’S SYRINGE 





Write for 
Illustrated 
Book r~ 

d free. 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 


at druggists’. 
Coe Chem. 


asc. Size of us. 
(e., Cleveland, 0. 




















ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


M. aNp E.—With nine doors and one window 
in the dining-room, certainly shut up one or 
two of the doors. Fortunately the parlor bed- 
room doors are on either side of those !eading 
into thé hall and the cellar, therefore these doors 
might well be disposed of. A bed-room ought 
not, except from necessity, open into a dining- 
room, and the guests in the parlor can go into 
the hall and so on into the dining-room without 
being inconvenienced. The bed-room and parlor 
decors closed, might afterwards be treated in sev- 
eral ways. One way is to build in shelves to hold 
china. These two sets of shelves would balance 
each other, and give to that end of the room a 
look of having been studied out. The chine 
would also add color. The lower part of the 
shelves might have doors or curtains, an appro- 
priate arrangement for cottages. If this plan is 
not feasible curtain the doors or use screens, the 
idea being to break up that line of doors. If 
the wood-work, now oiled, is good as it is do not 
touch it, but use a darker paper, one with golden 
browns and yellows in it, now and then a touch 
of red. These papers are hard to find. There- 
fore, if possible, paint the wood-work white. Put 
either a light blue denim on the walls, or a Delft 
paper, not of a heavy design, but with the white 
predominating. Otherwise some figured or flow- 
ered paper on a white ground, being careful not 
to get a paper that would make the china on your 
shelves seem a confused medley in the event. 


Connecticut.—If the cabinet mantel is not 
liked get rid of it, putting in its place some in- 
teresting picture or a long mirror running the 
length of the mantel, a candlestick at either end. 
As cherry wood-work and oak furniture are nat 
good together paint the wood-work white; and 
since the room is small put a light striped paper 
on the walls, green or yellow predominating with 
the white. Try not to cut off corners as you have 
done with the china-closet and the sideboard. 
One wants to break up lines in a room, but not 
in that way. Besides, in so small a room this 
cutting of corners only makes it seem smaller, 
Your note is very clear. 


Kansas.—Yellow would not be too light for 
the parlor walls, but I am inclined to red, that 
dark red of your rug. Use the same color then 
as portiéres, since red would go well with the 
golden browns of the hall and the green of the 
library. Put red too at the parlor windows, and 
if the yellow now there is a sheer material, the 
thicker curtain over it will make no difference. 


A. R. B.—It is an ugly fashion to cut across 
the corners of a room bv pianos and sofas unless 
something is back of them and in the corners, 
like plants. or if the sofa be placed at a proper 
angle, tables and lamps. Turn the piano with 
its keys to the wall, keeping the entrance by the 
window. On the back of the piano tack a piece 


of stuff, the richer and handsomer the better. 


Put either your plant (three), or a table in front 
of the piano. If corner (seven) is too dark for 


, reading, as you say, keep it for night reading 


| Push the sofa flat against the wall, a table at 
| its head with a lamp. Draw the tea table by 
it, and concentrate the social side of living in that 
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corner. 
leave it where it is, but take sofa (two) and put 
it in front of table (eleven) and at right angles 
to the fireplace; you will at once give the whole 
room a feeling of coziness. The reds and green 
do very well. In the guest-room repeat the colors 
of the Delft rug in the curtains and bed-spread. 
Buy for the room a couch for lying down during 
the day, a table for holding the night-light or 
candle and the drinking-water at the head of 
the bed, a table for holding books and a work- 
basket, a few chairs for use in front of the dress- 
ing-table, a dressing-table, and a lounging-chair. 
A writing-table kept supplied with paper, ink, 
stamps, and pencils is also essential. 


M. J. S.—Mark both sheets, as the initials are 
for identification first, with their decorative value 
secondary. Family silver is marked for the same 
reason. The marking proves that the article 
which bears the initials or crest has not been 
borrowed for the occasion, as when one, for in- 
stance, hires a cab, or in Europe hires silver. It 
is not considered good form to mark linen with 
ink. When monograms are put on sheets they 


are about two inches high; initials are about ‘|*} 


an inch high. They are placed above the hem 
in the middle of the sheet so that when the sheet 
is turned back over the blankets the initial comes 
in the centre of the bed. 


INQuiIreR.—If you have not already purchased 
your papers please pause. In so beautiful a new | 


parlor as yours some trouble in making choice is 
justified. The sample you enclose is good in col- 
or. You are right about that. But* the quality 
is bad, and, alas! those shining bits of gold! 
They will bother you so. Keep, then, to these 
colors if you wish, but choose a better quality. 
Cover your furniture in this case with the dark- 
est green of the leaves, not with any striped ma- 
cerials like your samples. The yellow, by-the- 
way, in one of the samples is fascinating for a 
Colonial house, but these stripes are wrong and 
impossible with that paper. Get a flowered ma- 
terial for the furniture if you do not like the 
plain green, but one with the flowers closely mass- 
ed, so the design is hidden, and so it cannot con- 
flict with that of the paper. Your hall paper is 
altogether bad. If you use stripes they should 
be narrow and of one, or, at best, two colors; 
but never under any circumstances that choco- 
late brown. A cashmere rug would be suitable. 


INQUIRER.—By leaving a ceiling plain is meant 
leaving it without fresco. When a color ‘taking 
up that of the wood-work is needed, kalsomine is 
used, but without any decoration, the kalsomine 
being delicately tinted. This fashion gives uni- 
formity to a room. For example, when one has 
white wood-work in a bed-room, white bed and 
trimmings, then whatever the color of the walls, 
and whether plain or figured, the white of the 
ceiling is made to seem part of the general 
scheme, taking up the tone of the wood-work, the 
bed, and again of its hangings. This always adds 
restfulness. An old ceiling which is renovated 
sometimes has to be painted white because the 
plaster or cement may not be smooth enough to 
hold the kalsomine without shellac. White ceil- 
ings with white wood-work are also appropriate 
for halls. 


If the desk is well placed for lights | 
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: [sblache Face Powder 


“An EXQUISITE TOILET NECESSITY” 


MAKES WOMEN BEAUTIFUL 


Clears the Complexion—Prevents Sunburn 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50 cents per box. 
OS all druggists or by mail. 

BEN. LEVY & CO.. French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A 
Sold by ROBERTS & CO., 5 Rue dela Paix, Paris, and 
76 New Bond St., London; KINGSFORD & CO, 54 Pic- 
cadilly, W., London; H. H.SWANN, 12 Rue de Castigli- 
one, Paris; GEO. BAUMANN, 4o Pragerstrasse, Dresden. 











HYOME| 


ANTISEPTIC 


SKIN SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 
The only PERFECT SKIN and TOILET SOAP known 


Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 
Price, 25 cents. Sample cake, 5c. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 50 Ave. K, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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les higher in price, haps 
Fah — cuberitutes but a 


Delightful after Sha 
Sold everywhere, or maleg'on receipt oe Get Mennen's 
the original. ) Sam _Gennagp Mennrn Co., Newark, N.J- 
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FOR FRESH-AIR WORK 


Ts first day excursion of the New York 





Association for Improving the Condition 


FEDER’S 


* of the Poor was sent to the seashore June 

aes POMPADOUR ; 25. It consisted of about 200 women, children, 

<1] Skirt Protector and babies. This number has been increased very 

ME (Covered by U.S. and much since the school days are over. It is the 

sae ate, ae intention of the association to have five excur- 

The Best, Hand- (% sions each week until the Ist of September. The 
somest, and Most = pee t 3 s 

Elegant Skirt average number on the day excursions through 

Binding produced. | ~ the summer is somewhat over 350. Last year 

. ag aang to Last | the association took nearly 16,000 women, chil- 

- ene tar mayo 3 dren, and babies on these day parties. The party 

i der's Pompadour” [oe is taken by the Iron Steamboat to Coney Island, 


f-& Je Fi and from the Iron Pier to the association’s 
5 ard. ry | property called Sea Breeze, by special trolle 
a ee, “= “wos At on Breeze lunch is furnished, pa! 

. ee vathing facilities for those who wish to take a 
état J.W.GODDARD | dip in the ocean. This trip affords intense en- 

: &SONS cv joyment to the women and children of the tene- 

Sd. Tag ments who can only leave their homes for a day. 

‘ In addition to the day excursions the associa- 
tion also maintains at Sea Breeze an average 
of 200 sick women and children, whose stay is 
about two weeks. For these term visitors Sea 
Breeze has been open since June 2, and already 
over 250 have had the benefits of the fresh air 
and good food. At the present time there are 
175 of these sick women and children in residence 
at Sea Breeze. These beneficiaries are discov- 
ered by the association’s own relief work, and 
many are referred by hospitals, missionaries, 
rar are ee ree a? ee al ae and other charitable agencies. 

The applications to take sick mothers and 
babies are so numerous that it is impossible for 
the present buildings to accommodate them, and 
the association is very desirous that some char- 
itable person will provide the funds for the erec- 
tion of another building for mothers and babies. 

‘The total cost of maintaiming both branches 
of the fresh air work approximates about $25,- 
000, and of this sum the association must still 
raise $10,000 for this summer. The work is en- 
tirely supported by the voluntary contributions 
of the general public. Contributions of any sum, 
however small, are asked, and may be sent to 
| Robert Shaw Minturn, treasurer, 105 East 

Twenty-second Street. 
A prominent Fifth Avenue jeweller has offered 
to be one of ten to contribute $25 each, making 
. a total of $250, to be used for the fresh air work 
The best muslin? of the New York Association for Improving the 
for pillow slips? Condition of the Poor. This sum will pay the 
shams. : expenses of two ocean parties, or will keep fifty 
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> : children at Sea Breeze for two weeks each. 
For sale by all jend-¢ . = . 

ing jobbers and re- Those desiring to be of the ten should send their 
tailers. contributions to Robert Shaw Minturn, treas- 


TREAT & CON VERSE, urer, No. 105 East Twenty-second Street. 
Manufacturers’ Agents, Kalbe 


79 & SI Worth St. N.¥.2 











He Shhh RAR ERIE SE CARAS RARER 8 REE | Perey White’s social satire, The West End, re- 
— cently published in this country by the Harpers, 
11th Edition is meeting with great success on the other side. 


It appears in the London Bookman’s list of 
RED POTTACE best-selling books for the month past, both for 
Scotland and England, and everywhere it is re- 
The Santo Oe Decade ceiving the most favorable notice. 


The ‘West End is a story of the advent of the 
family of a wealthy middle-class manufacturer 














“MOTHERS” into society. 
will find ve ewe 
“MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP” The tale is told by the nephew of the million- 
THE BEST REMEDY aire, and its cynicism is relieved by the charm- 
DURING THE TERIHING PERIOD ing love story that runs through the book. 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” : <a 
wou the ead a an ater of tation, 2¢ |! Mforitz Moszkowski 


wielding an influence in proportion to its excel- . 
lence. An acknowledged representative of wo- Composer, Pianist, and Teacher 
manhood.—The Washington (D. C.) Post. writes: 








This week’s Bazar is the best yet, in my opin- “THE 
ion, and I can only wonder how there could have 


been any question about changing it to a maga- + 
zine. Of course I have heard a few adverse com- nS0TT iit Ti 
ments, but the number of women here who are 

taking it seems much larger lately, and it is 
talked of much more than before the change. PIANOFORTE 
Success is my wish for it always, the dear old 


Bazar!—R. J. B., Detroit, Michigan. 





has a full, singing tone—its 
I am one of your new subscribers and daily I 


wonder how I ever got along without the Bazar! action is most satisfactory. 
It is so bright, so timely, so strong in its edi- 


torial tone, and so cheerily optimistic always As a whole it is, I believe, of 
that it has brought a new atmosphere into our 


home.—F. M. C., Scranton, Pennsylvania. the VERY FIRST RANK.” 


Harper’s Bazar has some very good sugges- These superb instruments may be examined 


tions in its last issue concerning travelling at the warerooms of the leading music dealers 
gowns. We can all think of the pretty things in 


nun’s veiling, mohair, soft silk, ete., that are }” throughout the country. 
possible, but this periodical has many sugges- 


tions.—Hartford Courant. Masons Haulin Co 
—_—— i * 


HarPeER’s BAZAR grows in popularity in its new 
form, and the current issue is particularly rich in BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
pleasing fiction and fashions, with copious illus- 
trations.—San Antonio Express. 

















The sensible tone of an editorial on the army 


canteen, in the new Harper’s Bazar, gives prom- 
ise that the new, handsome magazine form, and 


the fine literary and artistic qualities of this old 





favorite that has so delightfully renewed its 28, —— p imaes Re ape 
youth, are to be backed by helpful editorial ut- to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
terances.—The Christian Endeavor World. respectfully invites his American 
onium Lady Customers to honor him 
; : with a visit to his new enlarged 
HARPER’S BAZAR has changed form and becomes Show Rooms, which have been 
a weekly home magazine for women. As such it sumptuously furnished according 
maintains a leading place in a spirited contest to the very latest style. 
between a large number of excellent publica- | “ROBES”, MANTEAUE, 


tions.—Seattle Dilettante. COSTUMES. 


This issue is up to the admirable standard of 
this publication. There are sixteen pages of 
* fashions,” comment, and illustrations, and this : 
is an important part of the magazine, but there | The Music of Our Churches 
is very much else to make this one of the most would be greatly improved if more or- 
valuable publications of the magazine werld. | ganists and singers knew of our methods. 
—(irand Rapids Herald. ; We will send to any one interested 
our handsome illustrated pamphlet and 

With the first issue in May Harper’s Bazar, a pasticulars that may be desired, 
which had held pre-eminent place for so many Address all corres- 
years among papers devoted to matters of special | poadence to 
interest to women, changed to magazine form, 
and will henceforth appear as a weekly magazine 
for women. It retains in great measure all the 
old features which won it favor, and attractive 
new ones have been added. The change has met 
with great popular favor. Like all of the Har- 
per publications, it bears the stamp of' literary 
and artistic excellence.—Chicago Epworth Herald. a. ad See 
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THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER'S BAZAR for July 21st will contain many features of special 
interest. Among these will be found the following: 


BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE Sarah Grand 


The first instalment of this brilliant serial story, which will continue through the year. The 
author considers this work the best she has yet done. BAZAR readers will share her 
opinion. Effective illustrations for the novel have been made by ARTHUR I; KELLER, 


CHINESE AND AMERICAN WOMEN CONTRASTED Madame Wu 
(Wife of the Chinese Minister) 
A remarkably interesting statement of the opinions of a very interesting woman. I ncident- 

ally, Madame Wu's first contribution to any periodical, 


MIDSUMMER DAYS AT NEWPORT Ada Sterling 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


A charmingly written description of America’s most famous resort, with photographs illus- 
trating its picturesque spots and beautiful homes, 


MRS. PIPER—A CHARACTER STUDY Katherine T. Bull 
Illustrated with Photographs taken for HARPER’S BAZAR. 


This first authentic account published in any American periodical of the remarkable woman 
who is the medium of the Society for Psychical Research. Mrs. Prrper has become famous 
through her connection with that society and as a result of the experiments of Prof. James 
Hys.op, who has made careful investigations of her claims. Mrsi BULL has written an ac- 
count of her which will appeal to thousands of readers, 


THE WOULDBEGOODS: II.—THE BLACK HEATH JUNGLE E. Nesbit 
With illustrations by REGINALD B. Bircu. 
The second of Miss Nessrr’s fascinating stories for children and ‘‘ grown-ups.” 


SIXTEEN PAGES OF MIDSUMMER FASHIONS A. T. Ashmore 
With Illustrations by ErnHet Rose, Guy Rose, and A. M, Cooper. 


All that is new and beautiful in the world of fashion will be found in the BAZAR before 
it appears in any other publication. 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BABY. VIII.—Emergencies...Marianna Wheeler 
(Supt. New York Babies’ Hospital) 
Another contribution to Miss WHEELER’s interesting series for the benefit of mothers. 


DOES NATURE NEED HELP? Mary Taylor Bissell, M.D. 


A thoughtful paper concerning open-air gymnasiums for children. 


THE NEWS OF THE WORLD Flora McDonald Thompson 


A review of the great events of the moment. For the woman who has not time or oppor- 


tunity to read the newspapers carefully, this weekly digest in the BAZAR will be of much 
value. 


In addition to these features there will be found the last instalment of ‘‘ The Meloon Farm,” 
settling the fate of Billy and Mr. Meloon. The Cut-paper Pattern department will be 
admirable, as usual. There will be recipes by Madame Maria Blay; two pages of timely 
Editorial contributions; the usual carefully selected Humor, and various other articles 
which will meet the needs of the BAZAR’S rapidly growing list of readers. 


Nors.—Non-subscribers should order the BAZAR from their newsdealers in advance of its publication. 
The editions are exhausted early in each week. 
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